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To the Right Worfliipful 
SiyHENRT BELLOSES, 
Knight and Baronet. 


WorlfySir, 

B Hcn in many yeers by long experi- 
dice I had fumiflied this tnyNor- 
chein Orchard arid Country-gar¬ 
den with needful Plants andufeful 
Herbs, I did impart the view thereof to my 
friends, who reforted to me to confer in mat¬ 
ters of that naturejthey did fee it, and feeing^ 
it defired j and I muiVnot deny now the pub^- 
lifhing of it , ( which then I allotted to my 
private delight ) for the publike pro fit of o- 
thers. Wherefore , though I could plead 
Cuftpm , the.ordinary excufe of all Writers, 
to chuife a Patron and Proted:or of their 
Works, and fo Ihroud myfelf fromfcandal 
A 2 under 




The Efiftle Dedfoatory. 

under your honourable favour • yet have I 
certain rcafons to excufe this my prefumpti- 
on : Firft , the many courtefies you have 
vouchfafed me. Secondly, your delightful 
skillin matters of this nature. Thirdly, the 
profit which I received fioni your learned 
Difcourfeof Fruit trees. Fourthly, your ani¬ 
mating and affifting of others to fuch endea¬ 
vours. Laft of all, the rare work of your own 
in this kinde; all which to publilb under your 
prote£iion, I have adventured (as you fee.) 
Vouchlafe it therefore entertainment, I pray 
you, and I hope you (hall finde it not thejun- 
profitableft fervaht of your retinue :For 
when your ferious employments are over-paf. 
fed, it may interpole fome commodity , and 
raile your contentment out of variety. 


m 


William Lawson. 




THE PREFACE 

To all well minded. 


B Rt hath'hcrfivji original out of Expericnce^wbich 
therefore is called The School-miftris of Fools, 
hccMtfe fie teacheth infallibly , and plainly , 
drawing her knowledge out of the courfe of Nature J^wnich 
never fails in the generat) by theSenfes , feelingly appre¬ 
hending^ and comparing (with the help of the Minde) the 
Worhj of Nature ; and as in all other things natural , Jo 
efpeciiilly in Trees: For what is Art more then aprovident 
and skjlfulCorreffrix of the faults ofNature in particular 
works ^apprehended by the Senfes P As when good ground 
naturally brings forthThislles^ treesJland too thids^^ or 
too thinker diforderly ^ or (without drejjing) put forth 
unprofitable Stickgrs^and fuch-lik? f alltvhicbyinda thou- 
fandmore^ Artreforsneth^ bcingtaughtbyExperiestce : 
and therefore mutt we count that Art ine ftireld , that 
Jiands upon Experimental Rules^ gathered by the rule of 
Reafcn (not Conceit) of all other rules thefurest.- 

Whereupoti have I, of my meer and folc Experience'^ 
without refpetl to any former-written Treatife , gathered 
thefe Rules, andfet them down in writing, not daring to 
hide the leaSi talent given me of my Lord and Mailer in 
heaven. Neither is this injurious to any, though it differ 
front the common opinion in divers points, to make it 
kyiown to others , what good I have found out in thisfa- 
A 5 culty 
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aihy !o 72Z trid iwd experience. I confejfe freely my 
ivxnt of airiatk 's^liiiithi‘dt of tlantmg .* a7id I ad- 
ffiireandpiyifc Plinie, Ariftotle, Virgil, Cicero, and 
many others , for wit andjudgement in this hjnde , and 
leave them to ihcir tifnes ^ j?ia7iner ^ andj'cveral.Comt- 

I am not determined ( neither can I worthily j tofet 
forth the praifes of this Art ^ how feme, and not a few, 
'even of the hell, have scccmitcd it a chief part of earthly 
ha.ppinefje, to have fair atzdpleafant Orehard.s , asin ’We.- 
fperia Theflaly ^ how all with one confent agreei,i'^ 
itisdehief part of Husbandr),Qis TuWy deknedtuts) 
andHi-vbandrymaintainstheworld: hovs>ancient, how 
profitable, how p leaf ant it is ; how many fecrets of Nature 
it doth contain, how loved, how mnchpra^ifedin the belt 
places, and of the belt. This hath already been done by 
many: lonely aim at the Common good. I ddight not 
in airiou-s conceits, as planting andgraffing with the root 
upwards, inoculating Rofes on Thorns, and fuch-like, al¬ 
though ihave heard.of divers, proved fame, and read of 
more. 

The stationer hath (as being moB dejiromyrith me, to 
further the common good) befiowedmtich coB and care in 
havirigthe Knots and Models by the beB Artizan cut in 
great variety, that nothing tszight he anyway wanting to 
futisfie the airions defire ofthofic that ivould make life of 
this Book, 

Azzd Ijloew a plain azzdfire way of planting, wbich-l 
have fozmdgoodby z^Byeers(and more) experience in the 
Nortkpart of EDghnd, I prejudicate and envy none ^ 
wijkmg fet-all torabjhaiztjrdntznalignmg. that good (to 
them unlfizowat) which is wellintezzded. , F.arewek 

Thine, for thy good, W.L.. 
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THE BEST, SVRE 

and readiest way 

to make a good Orchard and Garden. 

Chapter, i. 
of the Gardner^ andhisWages. 

®^f2^^Hofoever defircth Scendeavourethtohavea 
pleafantjand profitable Orchard5muft('ifhe 
be able) provide himfelf of a Fruifterer^ re- 
©^^^^^^ligiouSjhonefijSkilfulinthatfacultyjScther- 
withall painlall; By religious, I meane ( becaufe many 
think 1 eligion but a fafliion or cuftom to goto Church 3 
maintaining,8c chcrifliingthings reiigiouscas Schooles 
of learningjChurcheSjTythes,Church goods,8crightS5 
and above all thingSjGods word, 8c the Preachers ther- 
ofjfo much as he is able,praftifing prayers, comfortable 
conference, mutuall inftrudiion to edifie, almes,and o- 
ther works of CharityjSc all out of a good confcience. 
Honefty in a Gardner,will grace your Garden, and all 
yourhoufe, andhelpetoftay unbridled Servingmen, 
giving offence to none, , not calling your name into 
queftion by dilhoneft afts, nor infedHng your family 
by evill counfell or example. For there is no plague fo 
infeftious as Popery and knavery, be will not purloine 
your profit, nor hinder your pleaiures. : ‘ 

Concerning his, ,skiU, he muft not be a'Scolift, to skiifuii.- 
makeftiew or take in hand that, which he cannot per- 
forme, efpecially in fo weighty a thing as an Orchard: 

B ' then 
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than the which there can be no humane thing more ex¬ 
cellent, either for pleafure or profit, as lhall (God wil¬ 
ling^ be proved in the treatifc following* And what an 
hinderancefballitbe, notonelyto the owner, but to 
thecommongood 3 that the unfpeakeable benefit of 
many hundr^yeeres fball be loft, by the audacious 
attemp: of an unskilfull Arborift? 

The Gardner had not need be an idle, or lazie Lub¬ 
ber, for fo your Orchard being a matter of fuch mo¬ 
ment, whlnot profper. There will ever be feme thing 
to doe. Weedes are al waies growing. The great mother 
ofall living Creatures 3 the Earth, is full of feed in her 
bowels, and any flirring gives them heat ofSunne,and 
beinglaidneereday,theygrow: Mowlesworkedaily, 
though not alwaies alike. Winterherbes at all times 
will grow (except inextreamefroft.) In Winter your 
trees and herbes would be lightned of fnow, and 
your Allyes cleanfed: drifts of fhow will let Deere, 
Har«, and Conyes, and other noyfbme beafts over 
yourwalJes&hedgesintoyour Orchard. When Sun- 
meroleathes your borders with greeneand peckled co¬ 
lours, yourC^rdnermuftdrefle his hedges, and antick 
workes; watch his Bees, and hivethem: diftiJ I his Ro- 
, fes and other herbes. Now begin Summer Fruits to 
ripe, andorave your handiro pull them. If he have a 
Oarden (as hemuftneed)tokeepe,you;muft.needs al¬ 
low him good helpe, toend His labours which are end- 
Jefle,fernooneinan is fuffidentforthefe things. 

Such a Gordneraswillconfcionably, quietly and pa¬ 
tiently, travel! in your Orchard, C^fhall crowne the 
laboursi>fhishands with joyfolaeffe, and aoakethe 
olouds drop fetnefienpon your trees, he will provoke 
yourllove, andeamebis'wiges,and feesbelongingto 

his 
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his place: The houfe being ferved,fallen fruite/uper- 
fluity of herbesjand flowetSjfeedeSjgraflPeSjfetSj and be- 
fides other al of, that fruit which your bountifull hand 
lhallreward him withalljwill much augment his wages 
and the profit ofyour bees will pay you backeagaine. 

If you benot able,nor willing to hire a gardner^ kcepe 
your profits to your (elf, but then you muft take all the 
painsrAnd for that purpo(e(if you want this faculty)to 
inftrufr yoUj have I undertaken thefe labours, and ga¬ 
thered thefe rules, but chiefly refpefting my Countries 
good. 

Chap. 2. 
of the foyle. 

S Rui t-trees moft common, and meeteft for 
our Northcme Countries: (as Apples, 
Pe.'ires, Cheries, Filberds, red' and white 
Plummes, Damfons, and BuIIis,) for we 
meddle not with Apricockes nor Peaches , nor 
fcarcely with Quinces, which will not like in our 
cold parts, unleffe they be helped with feme reflex of 
Sunne,or other like meanes, nor with bufiies, bearing 
berries, as Barberies, Goofe-berries, or Grofers, 
Rafpe berries, and fuchlike, though the Barbery 
bewholefome, and the tree may be made great; doe 
require ( as all other trees doe ) a bkeke, fat, mellow, 
cleane and well tempered foyle, wherein they may ga¬ 
ther plenty of good fap. Some thinks the Hafell would 
have a chanily rocke, and the (allow, andellerawa- 
terifh marilh. The foyle is made better by delving,and 
other meanes,being well melted, andthewildneffeofsoyie.' 
theearth and weedes ( for every thing fubjed to man, 
andferving hisufe (not well ordered, is by nature fub- 
B 2 je<ft 
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ject to the curfe,)is killed by frofts and drought by fal- 
lo vving and laying on heapes, and if it be wild earth, 
with burning. 

Barren eaitb. If your ground be batrcn ("for feme are forced to 
makean Orchard of barren ground} make a pit three 
quarters deepe, and two yards wideband round in fuch 
places where you would fetyour trees, & fill the fame 
with fat,pure, & mellow earth, one whole foot higher 
then your Soile, and therein fet your Plant. For who is 
ableto manurean wholeOrcfcard plot, if it be barren? 
But if you determine to manure the whole fite, this is 
your way: digge a trench halfe a yard deepe, all along 
the lower ( if there be a lower ) fide of your Orchard 
pIot,caftiog up all theearth on the inner fide, and fill 
the fame with good,fliort, hot Sc tender muck, & make 
fuch another Trench, and fill the lame as thefirll, and 
fo the third,and fo through out your ground. And by 
thismeans your plot flialJ be fertile for your life.But be 
lure you let your treeF,neither in dungnor barren earth 

p'aise. Your ground mull be plaine, that it may receive,and 

keepe moyllure, not only the raine fallmg thereon,but 
alfo water call upon it, or defeending from .higher 
ground by lluiceSjConduitSjScc.For I account moifrure 

Moyft, in fummer veryneedfull in the foil oftreeSjSc drought 

in Winter.Provided,tbat the ground neither be boggy 
nor tbeinundation be pall 24. houres at any time, and 
but twice in the whole Summer,and fo oft in the Win¬ 
ter. Therefore ifyour plot be in a Banke, or have a de- 
feent, make Trenches by degrees, Allyes, Walkes, and 
fuch like, lb as the Water may be flayed from pairage5 
&if too much water be any hinderance to yourwalks 
(for dry walkes doe well become an Orchard, and an 
Orchard them:) raife your walkes with.eaith firft,and 
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then with ftones, as big as Walnuts : and laftly, with 
gravel. In Summer you need not doubt too much wa¬ 
ter from heaven, either to hurtthe health of your bo¬ 
dy, or of 3 our trees. And if over-flowing moleffyou 
after one day, avoid it then by deep trenching. 

Some for this purpofe dig the foil of their Orchard, 
to receive moiflure, which Icannot approve.- for the 
roots with diggingare oftentimes hmt, and efpecially 
being digged by fome unskilful fervant.- for the Gar¬ 
dener cannot do all himfelf. And moreover, the roots 
of Apples and Eea,rs,being laid neer day, with the heat 
of the Sun,will put forth fuckers, which are a great hin- 
derance, and fometimes, with evil guiding, the deftru- 
dlion of trees, unlefie the delving be very (hallow, and 
the ground laid very levelagain. Cherries and Plums, 
without delving, will hardly or never (after twenty 
yeers) be kept from fuch fuckers, nor Alps. 

Grafle alfo is thought needful formoilfure, fo3mu grafTc. 
let it not touch the roots of your trees ^ for it will breed 
mofle: and the boal of your tree neertheearth,would . 
have the coihfort of the fun and air. 

Some take their ground to be too moift when it is 
not fo,by reafon of water ftanding thereon 5 for except 
in fowre marlheSjfpringSjand continual over-flowings, 
no earth can be too moift. Sandy and fat earth will 
avoid all water falling, byreceit .* indeed a ftilF clay 
will not receive the water, and therefore if it be graffie 
or plain, efpecially hollow, the water will abide,and it 
will feem wateri(h,when the fault is in the want of ma¬ 
nuring, and other good dreffing. 

Thisplainneffe which we require, had need be natu¬ 
ral, becaufe to force an uneven ground, will deftrey the 
fatnelTe: for every foil hath his cruft next day, wherein 
B 3 tre® 
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, tr^s andherbs put thdr roots, and'whence they draw 
theirfap, which is the heft cf the foil, and made fertile 
with heat and cold, moifture and drought, and under 
which, by reafon of the want of the faidfemperature, 
^ by the faid four qualities,no tree nor herb(in a mannerj 

will Of can put root as may befeen, if in digging your 
ground,you take the u^eds of moftgrowth^as grade or 
docks(whicb will grow,though they lie upon the earth 
-bare)yet bury-thein under thecruft, and they wilTurely 
die & perilb,andbecome manureifoyour grbund;This 
cruft is not paft ryi or iia inched de^ rn goodground 
orothergroundsJefle.Hereby appfear^ thefault of for’ 
ced plainly OT 25 . yourcruftin the lower parts.is covered 
C A f h 'cruft of the higher parts, andboth with worfe 
wfh. earth: your hights,baving.theemftraken‘away,arebe- 

Gome meetly barren .' fotlratieibhecybu muffforcea- 
new cruft,or haveratt'evilfoill And be fore you level' be¬ 
fore you plant, left:you beforcedtoremove, 
your plants by digging, and caftingamong.their roots- 
Tourgroundmuft be,eleared,as much asyon may, of 

ftones,and gravel,waUsjhedgaS:bu(hes,8i other weeds. 

Chap. Iir. 
of the site, 

^^^^Herfi k no difference:, fhat-rfindb, betwixt 
theneceffiiy of a- good- foil, and a. good 
SiteoE an Orchard' For a good foil (’ as 
is before defcribed) cannot want a good 
Site 5 and if it do, the fruit cannot be 
goody and a good fite will much amend an evil foil. 
Lcwe,sn.incer The beft fite is in lowe grounds, and (if you can^ 
a River. neer unto a-River. :Highgroundb are notnaturally fat. 

And 
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And ifithey have any fatneffe by mans hand^ the ve¬ 
ry defcent in time doth wafhdt away.Tis with grounds 
in this cafe, as it is with meninaCommon-wealth : 

Much will have more: and once poor, feldom or never 
rich. The rain will fcind and wafti^and the wiiide will 
blowefatnefie from the hights to the hollows, where 
it will abide, and fatten the«arth , though it were bar¬ 
ren before. 

iHence it is, that we have feldom any plain grounds, 
and lowe, barren, and as feldom any hights naturally 
fertile. It is unfpeakable^ what fatneffe is brought to 
lowe grounds by inundations of waters .• neither did 
I ever know any barren ground in a lowe plain by a 
River fide. The goodnefle of the foil in Hotvle or 
Holloivderncs in Tyr^-ftiire, is well known to all that 
know the River Humber, and the huge bulks of their 
Cattel there. By eftimation of them that have feen the 
low grounds in andZc^/W, they far furpafle 

the molt countries in Europe for fruitfulneire,and onely, 
becaufe they lie fo lowe. The world cannot compare 
with Egypt for fertility, fo far as Hylm doth over-flow ^ 
his banks. Sothat a fitter place cannot be chofen for Ezek. 17.8. 
.an oichard,then a lowplainby a river fide. Forbelides 
thefatneflewhichthewaterbrings, if anycloudymift 
or rain be flirting, it commonly falls down to, and fol¬ 
lows the courfeof the Riven And wherefee we grea¬ 
ter treespf bttik and bough, then ftanding on or neer 
the water fide ? If you ask why the-plains iii Hoidernes 
and fuch Gbuntries, are defiitute of W'oods: I anfwer, 
t hat men Sc-cattel fthat have put trees tfaence,from out 
of plains to void corners) are better then trees.Neither 
avethofe plaecswiihbut trce^.Our old fathers can tel’us Mari-jwir, 

frov.' wdodsdtedec3yed,& people in the room of trees 
B' 4 muhi- 
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multipli’d.l hare flood fomwhat long in this point^be- 
■ caufe fome do condemn a mbifl foil for Fruit-trees. 

A low ground is good to avoid the danger of windes, 
Oilp'iT- both for (baking down your unripe fruit. Trees the 
moft (that Iknowjbeingloaden with wood, for want 
of proyning,and growing high,by the unskilfolneOe of 
^ the Arborift, muft needs be in continual danger of the 
South-wefl. Weft, and North.weft windes, efpecially 
in Septeiaber and March j when the air is moft tempe¬ 
rate from extreme heat and cold,which are deadly ene¬ 
mies to great windes. Wherefore chufe your ground 
lowe: Or if vou be forced to plant in a higher ground, 
let high and ftrong walls, houles, and trees, as Wall- 
nuts, Plane -trees. Oaks, and Allies, placed in good or¬ 
der, be your fence for Windes. 

The fucken of your dwelling- houfe, defending in¬ 
to your Orchard, if it be cleanly conveyed, is good. 

^ The Sun, in fome fort, is the life of the world : it 

maketh proud growth,and ripens kindly and fpeedily, 
according to the golden term , Annus fi-H&ifi cat , non 
tellns. Therefore in the Countries neerer approaching 
the Zodiak , the Suns habitation, they have better, 
and fooner ripe fruit, then we that dwell in thele fro¬ 
zen parts. ' 

This provoketh moft of our great Arbprifts to plant 
Apricocks, Cherries and Peaches, by a-wall, and with 
tacks, and other means-tofpread them upon, and fa- 
Trcesag’inft ftcn them to a Wall, to have the benefit of the immode- 
a v.ail. ratereflex of the Sun , which is comniendable, for the 

having of fair, good, andfoon ripe fruit. Butletthem 
,know, it is more hurtful to their trees then the benefit 
they reap thereby,as not fuff, ing a tree to live the tenth 
part of his agent helps Gardeners to vvork.For firftjthe 

wall 
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wall hinders the roots^becaufe unto a dry and hard wall 
of earth or ftonCja tree wil not nor cannot put any root 
to profit jbut fpecially it ftops the paflage of lap, where¬ 
by the bark is wounded, & the wood, & difeafes grow, 
fo that the tree becoms Ihort of life. For as in the body 
of a man,the leaning or lying on fome member,where¬ 
by the courfe of blood isftopt, makes thatmemberas 
it were dead for the time, till the blood return to his 
courfcjand I think,if that flopping Ihould continue any 
time,the member would perifli for want of blood, (for 
tne life is in the blood) & fo endanger the body: fo the 
fap is the life of the tree, as the blood is to mans body: 
neither doth the tree in winter(as is fuppofed) want his 
fap,no more then mans body his blood.which in winter 
Sctime of fleep,drawsinward.-ro that the dead time of 
wintetjto a tree,is but a night of refl: for the tree at all 
times,even in winter, is nourilh’d with fap 8cgrowth as 
tvell as mans body. The chilling cold may%efl Jomeliit- 
tle time flay or hinder the proud couiTe of the fa p,b'ut fo 
little Sc fo ihort a timejthat in calmScmild feafonSjtveh 
ill the depth of winter, if you mark it Jiyou may eafily 
perceive the fap to put. out, and your %eegto ihcreafe 
their buds which were formed in thefumhlbTbef^e5& 
may ealily be difcernedjfor leaves fall not off, til they be 
thruft off with the knots or buds: whereupon it comes 
topaffe, that trees cannot bear fruit plentifully two 
yeers together, and make themfelvesready to bloflbm 
againfl the ftafonableriefl'e of the next Spring. 

• A nd ifany ffofl be fo extreme,that it flay the fap too 
much, or too long, then it kills the forward fruit in the 
bud, and fomtimes the tender leaves and twigs, but not 
the tree; Wherefore, to return,it is perillous to flop the 
fap. And 'wherCjOr when, did you ever fee a great tree 
packt 
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packton a wall ? Ka v'j who did everknowa tree fo un- 
kiodly.fplat,come to age?I have heard of rome,that out 
of theirimaginary cuuning^have pbnted /uch trees, on 
the North-hde of the u'ali, to avoid drought: ihut.the 
heat of the Sun is as comfortable C which they fliould 
have regardedjSa; the drotght is liuit'uI.And although 
water is afoveraign remedy againft drought, yet want 
■of ^nis.uo w’ay to be helped, Whc3-£fore,to concI.ude 
this Chapter, let your ground lie fb, that it may have 
thebeneht of theSouthand Weft Sun, and folowand 
elofe, thatitmayhavemoifture, and increafe hisfiit- 
oefi'e,, ( fijf trees are the greateft fuckers andpillers of 
earth) and(as much as may be) fr.ee from great W.indes, 


Chap. IIII. 

■. .01 ths^intity. t , 

would be remembred what a benefit 
rifeth, not onely to every particular 
ownerof an Orchard, butalfotothe 
Common-sveahhjbyfruit, aslhallbe 
Iheived in the i.6 Chapter ( God wil- 

the greater the orchard isfbeinggoodjS-c v;tll kept)the 
betteritis tforof good things,being equally good, the 
biggeftisthebeiLAnd if itfl}alJ appcar,t]iat noground 
aman occupieth^do^notthe-cprii-fteld) yecldeth more 
gain to the pnrfe,,and houfe-k,eepi;ig tdfpeak of 

theunfpeakable plea f 1 rejq uarjti ty for quantity,then a 
good Orchard , ('befides,,ihc cofiin plantinganddref- 
ifngan Orchard,is not fo mucli by far,as the labour and 
leeding of your Corn-fieldsra^rfcrduranee of tim.e 
■comparable-j befides the eertaictj- of the one before 
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tte other^I fee not how any labr tir or coft in this kinde 
cani be idly of waitfully be flowed, or thoght too much. 

And what ot^er thing is a Vineyard, in thofe countries 
where Vines do thrive, then a large Orchard of trees 
bearing fruit?Or what difference is there in the juice of yard, 
fhegrap^jand our fyder and perry,but the goodnefs of ' 
the foil and clime vt'here they grow? which maketh the 
onemoreripej&fomorepleafantthen theother.What- 
feever can befaid for thebenefit rifing from an orchard,, 
that makes fov the largeneffe of the Orchards' bounds. 
ABdf(methinks-) they do prepofteroufly, that beftow compared - 
morecoff and labour, and more ground in and upon a with a Garden. 
Garden, then upon an Orchard^, whence they reap and 
may both more plea fure and more profit, by infi- 

riitddegrees Arrdfatther,thata Garden^never fo frefh, 
find fitiVj andwelL kept^ cannot continue vvithout both 
. renewingofthe eaTth'and the herb^ ofcdni j’nthe fhort 
.and ordinaryage of amoan .-whereas yoiir Orchard well 
kept,{hall dure divers hundred yeers,as fhall befhewed 
chapA:\. In a large Orchard thereis much labour faved, 
in fenciag, and other wife: for three little Orchards, or 
a tevytree$,beirigina.munner all out-fides,arefo blafted 
anddaitgered, and commonly in-keeping.neglefted, 
andreqhweagreatfence^ whereas in a.great Orchard,, 
trees are.'a mutual fence cne.to another, and the keep¬ 
ing is fe'garded.y andleflefencingdervesfixaerestoge- 
theritheti three in feveral-inclofures. 

NoVs^'what quantity of ground is meeteft for an Or- What quantity 
chard 'can no man preferibe, but thatmuft be left to e- 
very ffiansfeveral judgement , to be.meafured accord¬ 
ing to bistability^ and will , for other neceffaries^befides- 
fruit muft be had, and fomeiare more.delighted with 

Orchards then others. 


Let 
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War.r is no Let HO manjhaving a fit plot, pkad poverty in this cafe, 
hinderar.cc fQj.au Orchard once planted, will maintain it felf, and 
veeid infinite profit befide. And lamperfwadedjthatif 
inen did know the right and bcft way of planting,dreC: 
fing,and keeping trees, and felt the profit and pleafure' 
thereof, both they, that hat e no Orchards, would have 
thein,Sc; they that have Orchards, would have them lar- 
ger.yea frait-trees in their hedges,as in PP'orceJicr-ihire^ 
And I think, the want of planting is a great Ioffe to 
our Common-wealth, and in particular, to the owners; 
b^h ir ofLordflhips,which Landlords themleJves might cafily 
xSnrs irav amend, by granting longer term and better atlurance: 
mke flonrirn- to their tenants, who have taken up this Proverb, 

Jit , BHild and flit : for who will build or plant for 
another mans profit Or the Parliament might en joyn 
every occupier of grounds to plant and mantain for fo 
many acres of fruitful ground, fo many feveral trees or 
kindes of trees for fruit. Thus much for quantity. 

Chap. V. 

of the Form. 

B He goodneffe of the foil and fite, are ne- 
cellaiy' to the well-being of an Orchard 
fimply 5 but the form is fo far neceflary, as 
the owner (hall think meet. For that kinde 
of form wherewith every particular man is delighted, 
■we leave it to him felf, S^aim C7i}qnepdchrum, The 
The ufual general^ s a fquare: for although 

form is a TOMnoncOeheforma perfeffijjlim^ yet that principle is 

fqiwe. ' gpod where neceffity by Artdorfi not force fome o- 
ther form. If within one large fquare the Gardener 
{hall make one round Labyrinth or Maze with fome 
kinde of Berries, it will grace your form, fo there be 
fufficient 
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A. All thefefqares 
muft bee fet with 
treeS) the Gardens 
and other orna¬ 
ments nmft Hand 
in fpaces betwixt 
thetrees;ar.d in the 
borders and fences. 


[C. Garden Knots- 
D-Kitchen garden. 
E Bridge. 

F. Conduit. 

G. Staires. 

£ Af. Waikes fet 
p with great \rood 

■ I 7. Waikes fet with 
1 great rvood round 
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^ jehard. 

^ ^7f. The out fencer 
^ \l Ihe out force 
V f.one- 

f 71/.Moiin-.Toforcc 
i earth for a mount, 
[or fitch hke for it 
round «'ith qtiicki 
[and ^Loughesof 
ftrees firangcly in- 
ftermingied tops 
^inward, with the 
t earth in the niidlc. 
p Srili-h:.u''e, 

|o. Good ftanding 
. por Bees, if yon 
. Uiavc an hotife-" 

IP. If the river run 
'^byyotirdoorcuand 
Jnder your mouur, 
twill be pleafant. 
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fiiffiei^ropmthJeft for walkes, fo wUi foure or more 
round knots doj Foritistobenotedthat theeyemuft 
be pleafed with the forme.1 have fem fquares rifing by 
degrees with flays from your houfe-ward,accoiding to 
this foime which I have, Crafa quod amnt Mmervi, 
with an unfleady hand, rough hewen,for in forming 
country gardens,the better fort may ufe better formes 
and more cofllyworke. What is needfull more to be 
faid, I leferre thatallfGoncerningtheForme,^tothe 
Chapter 17. ofthe ornaments of an Orchard. 


Chap. 6 . 

of Fences. 

EffeSsof and to come about an 

eviu fencing Orchard is lofl unlefle you fence well. It 

grieve you much to fee your young 
^^^^^fets rubdloofeattherootes, thebarkepild, 
the boughes and twigs cropt, your fruite ftolne, 
your trees broken, and your many yeares labours 
and hopes deflroyed, for want of fences. A chiefe care 
muft behad inthispoint. You mufl therefore plant in 
fuch a foil,where you may provide a convenient, fttong 
and feemely fence. For you can pofleffe no goods, that 
^ have fo many enemies as an orchard, look Chapter 13. 
Fruitesare fo delightfome,and defired of fomany(nay, 
in a manner ofall; and yet few will be at coft and take 
paines to provide them. Fence well therefore, let your 
plot be wholly in your owne power, that you make all 
yourfenceyput felfetfor neighbours fencing isnonc at 
all, ot very carelefle. Take heed of a door or window. 
Let the foice (yea of a Wall) of any other mans in to your orchard: 
be your otv. yga ^ though it be nayld up, or the wall be high, for 

perhaps 
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perhaps they will prove theeves. 

All Fences commonly are made of Earth, Stone, Kinds of fen- 
Bricke, Wood, or both earth and wood. Dry wall of 
earth, and dry Ditches are the worft fences fave pales 
or railes,and doe wafte the fooneftjUnleffe they be well 
copt with glooeand morter, wheron ztMkhaell-tidc it 
will be good to fow Wall-flowers, commonly called 
Bee-flowers, or winter Gilly-flowers^becaufe they will 
grow fthough amongft ftones) and abide the ftrongeft 
froft and drought,continually green andflowringeven 
in W inter, and have a pleafant fmell, and are timely, 
('thatisjthey wil floure the firft and lafl of flowersJand 
aregood for Bees. And your earthen wall is good for 
Bees dry and warme.But theft fenccsareboth unftcm- 
Jy, evill to repaire, and onely for need, where ftone or 
wood cannot be had. Wholoever makes fuch Walles, 
muft not pill the ground in the Orchard, forgetting 
earth, nor make any pits or hollowes,which are both 
unftemely and unprofitable. Old dry earth mb.t with 
fand is belt for theft. This kind of wall will foone de¬ 
cay, by reafonofthetrees which growneereit, for the 
rootes and boales of great trees, will increaft, under¬ 
mine, and overturne fuch walls, though they were of 
ftone, as is apparent by Allies, Rountrees, Burt-trees, 
and fuch lil^ carried in the chat, or berry, by birds 
kitoftonewailesl;. 

Fences of dead-wood, as pales, will notlaftyneither 
will railes either laft or make good fence. 

Stone walls ( where ftone may be had) are the heft Stone 
of this fort, both for fencmg, lafting, and ftiroudmg of 
your young-trees. But about this muft you beftow 
much paines and morecoftjtohav^themhandfome, 
high anddurable. 

But 
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Qiiicke wood But of all Other in(rnine own opinion) Quick wood, 
and Moares. Moates oi Ditches of water, where the ground is 
levelljis the heft fence.Inunequall grounds,which will' 
not keepe water, there a double ditch may be call:, 
made ftreight & level on the top, two yards broad for 
a faire walk,five or fixe foot higher then theroyle,with 
a gutter on either fide, two yards wide, and foure foot 
deepe,fet without with three or foure chefleofthorns 
and within with Cherry, Plamme, Damfon, Bullys, 
Filbirds,('for I love thefe trees better for their fruit,and 
' as well for their forme, as.privit) for you may make 
them take any-forme. And in every corner Candmiddle 
ifyouwill_)a mount would be railed, whereabout the 
woodm.ay glafpe, powdered with wood-binde; which 
will make with drefling a faire^plealantjprofitable^and 
furefence.But you mull be fure that y our.qurck thorns 
either grow wholly, or'that there • be a fuppjy betijnej 
either planting new, or plalhing the old where need is. 
And aflureyour felfe, that neither .wood, fione, earth, 
nor water,can make fo ftrong a fence,as this after feven 
yeares growth. ... 

Mojtes. Moates, Filh-ponds,and (efpecially at one fide a Ri¬ 

ver ) within and without your fence, will afford you 
fi lb, fence, and moy fture to your trees, and pleafure al¬ 
io, if they be lb great and deepe that you may have 
S wans, and other water birds, goodfof. devouring of 
vermin e, and boat for many good ules. 

It fhall hardly availe y^ou to makeany fence for your 
Orchardjifyou be a niggard of your fruit. For as libe¬ 
rality will fave it beft from noyfome neighbours, libe¬ 
rality I lay is the beft fence, fo luftice muft reftraine ri¬ 
oters. Thus when your ground i s tempered, fquared, 

and fenced, it is time to provide for planting. 
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Chap. VII. 
of Sets, 

Here is not one point (in my opinion) a- 
bout an Orchard more to be regarded, 
then the choice getting and fetting of 
good plants, either for readinelTe of ha¬ 
ving good fruit, or for continual ]aft- 
ing : for whofoever fhall fail in the 
choice ot good Sets, or in getting, or gathering, or fet¬ 
ting his plants, fhall never have a good or lafting Or¬ 
chard. And I take want of skill in this faculty, to be 
a chief hinderance to the moft Orchards, and to many 
for having of Orchards at all. 

Some for readinefleufeflips, which feldome take Slips, 
root 3 and if they do take, they cannot laft, both be- 
caufe their root having a main wound will in fhort 
time decay the body of the tree; and befides,that roots 
being fo weakly put, are foon nipt with drought or 
frolf. I could never fee (lightly) any flip, but of apples 
onely ,fet for trees. 

A Bur-knot kindly taken from an Apple-tree, is Bur knst. 
much better and furer. You muftcut him clofe at the 
root end, an handful under the knot 5 (Some ufe in 
Summer about Lammas to circumcife him, and put 
earth to the knots with hay-roaps, 5 c in winter cuthim 
off and fet him; but this is curiofity needlefre,and dan¬ 
ger with removing and drought) and cut away all his 
twigs fave one,themoft principal,which in fetting you 
muftleave above the earth,bury ing his trunk in the cruft 
Q f the earth for his root. It matters not much what part 
of the bough the twig grows out of. If it grow out of 
C or 
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or neer the root end, iorr;efay fuch an Apple will have 
no core nor kirnel. Or if it pleafe the Plan ttrjie may 
let his bough be crooked,and leave out his top end one 
foot,or fomewhat more , wherein will be good graft¬ 
ing ^ if either you like not, or doubt the fruit of the 
bough 3 C for commonly your bur-knots are Summer- 
fhiiOor if you think he tvil notjCover his wound J&fely. 
UfcalS«5 Themoftufjalkinde of Sets, are plants with roots 
growing, of kernels of Apples, Pears, and Crabbs, or 
uones of Cherries, Plums, &c. removed out of a 
Nurfery, Wood,or other Orchard,intc,and fet in your 
Orchard in their due places. I grant this kind to be bet¬ 
ter then either of the former by much, as more Pure 
and moredurable. Herein you mull: note,that in fets fo 
removed, you get all the toots you can, and without 
Mainroors bruifiog of any. I utterlydiflike the opinion of thofe 
great GardnerSjthat following their books,would have 
the main roots cut away: for tops cannot grow without 
roots. And becaufe none c,in get all the roots, and re- 
Srow Strs moval is an hinderance, you may not leave on all tops, 
removed- when you fet them; For there is a proportion betwixt 

the top &; root of a tree,even in the number (at leaft)in 
thegrowth. Ifthe roots be many, thev will bring you 
many topSjiftheybe not hindred. And if you ufe to ftow 
or top your tree too much or too lowe,6c leave no iflue, 
or little forlap, (as is tobefeenin your hedges) it will 
hinder the growth of roots and boal, becaufe fuch a 
kinde of ftowing is a kinde of fmothering or ehoaking 
thefap. Great wood, asOak,Elm,Afh,€>''c'. being con¬ 
tinually kept down with fiieers, knife, ax, neither 

boal nor toot will thrive, but as an hedge or bulh. If 
you intend tograff in your Set,you may cut him clofer 
with a greater wound, and neerer the earth, within a 

foot 
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foot or two j becaufethe graft or grafts will cover his 
wound, Ifyoulikehislruitjand wouldha^’^ehimtobe 
atree ofhimfelfj be not fo bold. This I can tell you, 
that though you do cut his top clofe,and leave nothing 
but his bulk, becaufe his roots are few, if he be (^^but 
little) bigger then your thumb ( as I v/ilh all plants re¬ 
moved to be) he will lafely recover wound within fe- 
ven yeers, by good guidance, that is, if the next time 
of drefling, immediately above his uppermbft fprig, 
you cut him oflFaflope cleanly, fo that the fprig ftand 
on the back- fide, (and if you can, Northward.that the 
wound may have the benefit of the Sun) at the upper 
end of the wound; and let that fprig onely Be the boal. 

And take this fora general rule ; Every young plant, Gencraimie. 
if he thrive, will recover any wound above the earth, 
by good drefling, although it be to the one half, and 
to his very heart. This ftiort cutting at the remove, 
faves your plants from winde, and need theleffe or no Tying of rree;. 
flaking. I commend not lying or leaning of trees a- 
gainfl: holds or flays; forit breeds obftruflion of fap, 
and wounds incurable. All removing of trees as great General mje. 
as your arm , or above, is dangerous j though fome* 
timefomefuch willgrow, butaot continuelong, be¬ 
caufe they be tainted with deadly wounds,. either in 
the root or top: (and a tree once thorowly tainted, is 
never good.) And though they get fome hold in the 
earth with fomelefler taw or taws, which give fome 
nourifhmenttothebodyof thetree^ yet the heart be¬ 
ing tain ted,he will hardly ever thrive, which you may g- j;c. 

eafilydifcern by the blacknefle of the boughs at the^afsfchap.ij. 
heart,w'hen you drefle your trees. Alfo, when he is fet 
with more tops then the roots can nourifh, the tops de¬ 
caying, blacken the boughs, and the boughs thearms, 

C 2 and 
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and fo they boil at thevery heart. Or thistaintin the 
removal, if itkillnot prelently, but after fume fiiort 
time, it may be difcerned by blackuefl'e or yellownelfe 
in the bark j and aTmall hungred leak Or if your remo¬ 
ved plant put forth leaves the next 6c fecond Summer, 
andlittleorfewfprafes,isa great figne of a taint, and 
next yeers death. I have known a tree tainted in fet- 
ting, yet grow, and bear bloffoms for divers yeers; and 
yet for want of frrength could never (hape his fruit. 
Suckers good Nextunto this,orrather equal with thefeplants,are 
fuckers growing out of the roots of'great trees, which 
Cherries and Plums do leld om or never want: and be¬ 
ing taken kindly with their roots, w'ill make very good 
fets. And you may help them much by enlarging their 
roots with the taws of the tree whence you take them. 
Theyareof twoibrts : Either growing from the very 
root of the tree: and here you muft be careful, not to 
hurtyour tree when you gather them, by ripping a- 
mongft the roots ^ and that you take them clean away: 
for thefe are a great and continual annoyance to the 
growth of your tree; and they will hardly be cleanfed. 
Secondly, ortheydoarifefromfometaw : and thefe 
maybe taken without danger, with long and good 
roots, and will foon become trees of ftrength. 

There is another way, which I have not thorowly 
piaK"'"^ proved, to get not onely plants for graffing, but fets to 
remain for trees, which I call a RntirnKg plant ; the 
manner of it is this; Takearootorkirnel, and put it 
into the middle of 5mur plot, and the fecond yeer in 
the Spring, geld his top, if he have one principal, (as 
commonly by nature they have) and let him put forth 
onely four cyons toward the four comers of the Or¬ 
chard, as neer the earth asyoucan. If heputnot four, 
(which 
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(which is rare ) ftay his top till he have put fo many. 

When you have fuch four, cut the flock aflope, as is a- 
forefaid in this Chap, hard above the uppermoftfprig, 
and keep thofe four without cyons clean and ftreightj 
till you have them a yard and a half, at leaft, or two 
yards long. Then the next Springjingraffing. time, lay 
down thofe four fpray s, towards the four corners of 
your Orchard, with their tops in aheap of pure and 
good earth^aud raifed as high as the root of your cyon, 

(for Tap will not defeendj and a fod to keep them 
down, leaving nine or twelve inches of the top to look 
upward. In that hill he will put roots, and his top new 
cyons, which you muftfpread as before, and fofrom 
hill to hill, till he fpread the compalleof your ground, 
eras far asyou lift. If, in bending, the cyons crack, the 
matrerisfmall^ cleanfe the ground, and he will reco¬ 
ver, Every bended bough will put forth branches, and 
become tices. It this plant be of a Bur-knot, there is 
no doubt: I have proved it in onebranch my felf: and 
I know at W iltofi'mClevcLiad^ a Pear-tree of a great 
bulk and age, blown clofe to the earth, hath put at eve¬ 
ry knot roots into the earth, and from root to top , a 
great numberof mighty anns ortrees, filling a great 
room, like many trees, or a little Orchard. Much bet¬ 
ter may it be done by Art, in a leffe tree. And I could 
not miflike this kinde, fave that the time will be long 
befoi e it come to perfetftion. 

Manyufetobuyfets already grafted ; which is not S«sbought, 
the beft way :for firft,all removes are dangerous: again, 
thereis danger in the carriage : Thirdly, it isacoftly 
courfe of planting:Fpurthly.every Gardener is not tru- 
fty to fell you goodfirait: Fifthlyjyouknownot which 
is beft, whic& is worft,and fo may take moft care about 
' C 3 yOUt 
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your worft trees. Laftly, this way keeps you from pra- 
fticcjand fo from e-xperience, in fo goodjGentlemanlyj 
b'cholerlikCjand profitable a facultie. 

Thebdi fets. The onely belt way (in my opinion)to have fure and 

lafting fetSj is never to rerhove: f .ir every remove is a 
hinderance, if not a dangerous hurt or deadly taint. 
This is the way : The plotform being laid, and the 
plot appointed where you will plant every ftt in your 
Orchard, dig the room here your fetlhall ftand, a 
yard coinpal'ie, and make the earth mellow and clean, 
and mingle it with a few cole-afhes, to avoid worms 5 
and immediately afi:er the fii ft change of the Moon, in 
thelaterendof tebrmry^ theearthbeingafrefhturned 
over, put in every fuch room three or four kernels of 
Apples or Pears of the beft; every kernel in an hole 
made with your finger, finger-deep, a foot diftant one 
from another;; and that day month following, as ma- 
nyinore, (left fomeof the former miflej in the fame 
com pafle, but not in the lame holes. Hence (God wil- 
ling) flrall you have roots enough. Ifthey all, or divers 
of them come up, you may draw (but not dig) up (nor 
, put down) at your pleafure, the next How 

many foever you take away, to give or beftow elfe- 
v.'here,be fure to leave two of the proudeft. And when 
in your fecdn d or third year you graff^if you graff then 
at ail, leave theone of thofe two ungraff^,left in graf- 
fing the other you fail: For I finde by trial, that after 
the firft or fecbnd graffing in thefame ftock'beingmift, 
(for who hits all ? ) the third milie puts^your ftock in 
^adly dan^r, for want of iflue of fap. Yea,though 
■ybuTiitin^raffing, yetmayyo'argrafewtthwindefor 
othef^fe be broken down. If ‘yburgriffs or graff 
pr6fpCT,7wha^yora ^efirej'^i^slfl^rittidrdmotred^ 

without 
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without taint, and the fruit at your own choice, and 
fo you may (fome little earth being removed^ pull, 
but not dig up the other Plant or Plants in that room. 

If your graff, or ftock,orboth peri{h,you haveanother 
in the fame place, of better ftrength, to work upon : 
for thriving without Ihub, he will over-lay your graft¬ 
ed ftock much. And it is hqrdly poffibletomilfein 
grafting fo often, if your Gardener be worth his name-. 

Itlhallnotbeamilfe (as I judge it) if your kernels unrraura 

be of choice fruit,and that you fee them come forward bea of a?l. 
proudly in their body, and bear a fair and broad leaf 
in colour, tending to a grecnifh yellow, (which argues 
pleafant and great fruit J to try fomeof them ungraft¬ 
ed ; for although it be a long rime ere this come to bear 
fruit, ten or twelve yeers 3 ormore^ and at thdr firfi: 
bearing,thc fruit w ill not feem to be like his own kind: 
yet am I atiured, upon trial, before twenty yeers 
growth, fuch trees will increafe the bignefleand good- 
nefle of their fruit, and come pcrfeftly to their own 
kiiide. Trees (likeotherbrcedingcreaturcs)asthey 
grow in yeers,bignefle and ftrength,fo they mend their 
fruit. Husbands and Houfwives finde this true by ex- 
peiiencCjin the rearing of their young ftorc. More then 
this,there isno treelike this for foundneflfeand durable 
la ft, if his keeping and dreffing be anfwerable. I grant, 
thereadieft way to come foon to fruk, is grafBng; be- 
caufe, in a manner j all your graffs are taken off fruit¬ 
bearing trees. 

Now when you have made choice of your lets to rcr 
move,thegroundbeingready,thebefttimeis, imme- 
diately after the fall of the leaf, iq or about theebange 
of the Moon, when the lip is molt quiets for then the 
fap is turning; for it makes no ltay,btit in the extremi- 

c4 
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ty ot drought or cold. At any time in winter, may you 
c-eKrai tnie. ^j-a^fpiant trees, fo you put no ice nor fnow to the root 
of 5^our plant in the letting: and therefore open, calm 
and moift weather isbeft. To remove, the leaf being 
ready to fall,& not fallen,or buds apparently put forth 
in a moift vparm feaIbn,for need,(bmtime may do wellj 
but thefafeft is to walk in the plain troden path. 

Some hold opinion, that it isbeft removing before 
the fall of the leaf 5 and I hear it is commonly praftifed 
intheSouthbyourbeft Arborifts, the leaf not fallen: 
and they give the reafon to be , thatthedefcendingof 
the Tap will make fpeedy roots. But mark the reafons 
following,and I think you (hall findeno foundneffeei- 
therin that pofitioh or prafiice, at leaft in the reafon. 

1.1 fayjt is dangerous to remove when the fap is not 
quiets foreveryremovegivesa main check totheftir- 
ring fap, by flaying the courfe thereof in the body of 
your plant,as may appear by trees removed any time in 
liimmer, they commonly die, nay hardly flrall you fave 
thelifeof themoftyongand tenderplantofanykinde 
of wood (fcarcelv herbs) if you remove them in the 
pride of fap : for proud fap univerfally ftayed byre- 
moval,ever Hinders,often taints,and fo prefentIy,or in 
very fhort timejkills. Sap is like blood in mans body, in 
which is thelife 3 t' 40 . 5 .y 9. If theblocd univerfally be 
cold, life is excluded ; fo is fap tainted by untimely re¬ 
moval. A ftay by drought, or cold,is not fo dangerous 
(though dangerous, if it be extreme) becaufe more na¬ 
tural. 

2. Thefap never defcends,as men fuppofe^but is con- 
folidated & tranfubftantiated into the fubftance of the 
tree,and pafleth (always above the earth) upward, not 
onely betwixt the bark and the wood,but alfo into and 
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in both body & bark^though not fo^lentifolly, as may 
appear by a tree budding, nay fruftify ing two or three 
yeers, afterhebecircumcifed, at the very root, like a 
river that enlargeth his chanel by a continual defcent. 

3. I cannot perceive w’hat time they would have the 
lap to defcend. At Midfmmer in a biting drought it 
ftaySjbut defcends not^for immediately upon moiliurej 
itmakesfecondlhootSjatforbeforerather)A//V/j<?e/t/Je3 
when it lhapens his buds for next yeers fruit. If at the 
fall (f leaf, T grantjabout thattime is the greateft ftand, 
but no defcent of fap,which begbs fomwhat before the 
leaf faljbut not long, therefore at that time muft be the 
beft removing, not by reafon of defcent,but flay of fap. 

4The fap in this courfe hathits profitable and apparent 
effedls 3 as the growth of the tree, covering of wounds, 
putting of buds, whereupon it follows, if thefap 

defcend, it mull needs have fome effeft to Ihew it- 

5.Lalllv,boughs plaflrtjand laid lower then the root, 
die for want of fap defcending, except where it is for¬ 
ced by the main llream of thefap, as in top-boughs 
hanging like water in pipes,or except the pla flir boughs 
lying on the ground put roots of his own; yea under¬ 
boughs, which we cominf-nlv call w’ater-boughs, can 
fcarcely get fap to live, ye.i m time die, becaule the fip 
doth prelie fo violently upward,and th.erefore the fair- 
ell Ihoots and fruits are al ways in the t'; p. 

Obje&.U you lay that manv fo removed thrive,! fay pemwefoon. 
that fomwhat before thefall oftheleaf (butnotmuch) 
is thefland sforthefalland the Hand are not at one in- 
flant .* before the hand is dangerous. But to return. 

The foonerin winteryou remove your fets,the bet- 
ter^the later the worlerfor it is very perillous if a hrong 
drought take your fets before they have made! good 
their 
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their rooting. A plant fet at the fall, fhall gain Cin a 
manner^ a whole yeers growth of that which is fet in 
the Spring after. 

^ I ufe in the fetting to Be fure that the earth be moul¬ 
dy, ( and fomewhat moiftj that it may run among the 
Wll tangles without draining or bruih'ng: and as I fill 
in earth to his root, I (hake the Set eafily to and fro, to 
make the earth fettle the better to his roots j and withaj 
eafily with my foot I put in the earth dole 5 for air is 
noyfome, and v/ill follow concavities. Some preftribe 
Oats to be put in with the earth: Icould like it, if I 
could know any reafojn thereof. And they ufe to let 
their plants with the fame fide toward theSun:but this 
conceit is like the other. For firft, I would have every 
tree to ftand fo free from (hade, that not onely the root 
(which therefore you muft keep bare from grade) but 
body, boughs, and branches,and every fpray,may have 
the benefit of Sun. And what hurt, if that part of the 
treethat before was fhadowcd, be now made partaker 
of the heat of the Sun ? In turning of Bees, I know it 
is hurtful, becaufeitchangeth their entrance, pallage, 
and whole wot k: but not fo in T tees. 

Set as deep as you can,fo that in any wifeydu go not 
beneaththecruft. LookCfop.2. 

We fpake in the fecond Chapter of moifture in ge¬ 
neral : bat now efpecially having put your removed 
plant into the earth, powre on water (of a puddle were 
good) by diftillmg prefently, and fo every week twice, 
in ftrong drought, fo long as the earth will drink, and 
refufeby over-flowing. For moifture mollifies. Sc both 
gives leave to the roots to fpread, and makes the earth 
yeeld ftp 8c nourifiiment with plenty Sc fa cility. Nur- 
fos (they-fay) give beft Scmoft milk after warm drinks. 
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Ifyour ground be fuch.,that it willkeep nomoiftare 
at theroot of your plant, fuch plant (hallnever like, or 
but for a time. There is nothing more hurtful for y ong 
trees, then piercing drought. I have known trees of 
goodftature, after they have been of divers yeers 
growth. Sc thrive well for a good time,perifh for want 
of water,and very many by reafon of taints in fetting. 

It is meet your fets and grafts be fenced, till they be 
as big as your arm, for fear of annoyartoej!;. Many wnys 
may fets receive damages, after they ijfnftt ,rivvhether 
grafted or ungrafted. For although we fnppo£e,{h;tt’nO 
noyfome beaft or other thing mufthaveflceelleamong 
your trees; yet by cafualty,a Dog,Cat 'tjrfuch-ljkej oJ* 
your felf, or negligent friend bearing you company,Di* 
a (hrewd boy, may tread or fall upon a young and ten¬ 
der plant or graft. To avoid thefe and many fuch chan¬ 
ces, you muft flake them round a pretty diflance from 
thefet, neither foneer, nor fo thick, but that it may 
have the benefit of Sun, Rain, and Air. Your flakes 
(final or great)would be fofurtly pur,or driven into the 
earth, that they break not, if any thing happen to lean 
upon them, elfemaythefallbemore hurtful then the 
want ofthefence.Let not your flakes fhelterany weeds 
about your lets ^ for want of Sun is a great hinderance. 
Letthem fland fofar off, that your grafts fpreading 
receive no hurt, eithet by rubbing on them, or of any 
other thing paflingby. If your flock be long;and high 
grafted, (which I mufldifcOmmend (except in need) 
becauferhere the Tapis weak, and they are fubjeO: to 
ftrong winde,&the Iigh:tingsQf birds) tie eafily with a 
foft lift three or four pricks, under the clay yi and. let 
their tops ftand above thegrafts ,'to avoid the lighting 
of Crows, Pies, &e, upon yarn grafts. If ^ you flick 
fome 
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fome {harp ttoms at the toots of your ftalks, th^ 
v?ill make hurtful things keep off the better. Other 
better fences for your grafts I know none. And thus 
much for fets and fetting. 

Chap. VIII. 

0 ^ the difiance of trees. 

Know not to what end vou fhould oro- 
vide good ground, well fenced, and 
plant good fets; and when your trees 
fhould come to profit 3 have all your 
labours loftjfor want of due regard to 
the diftance of placing your trees. I 
ha\ e ften many trees ftand fo thick, that one could not 
thrive for the throng of his neighbours. If, you do 
mark it, you fhall fee the tops of tsees,rubbed off, their 
fides galled lik^a galfd horfe back 5 and many trees 
have more flumps then boughs,and moft trees not well 
thriying,butfhort,flun)pi(h,and evil-thriving boughs 5 
like a Com-field over^feeded, or a Town over-peo¬ 
pled, ov a Pafture over-laid ^ which the Gardener maft 
either let grow , or leave the tree very few boughs fo 
bear fruit. Hence fmall thrift, galls, wounds, difeafes, 
and fhort life to the trees : and while they live, green, 
little, hard, worm-eaten, and evil-thriving fruit arife, 
to fhedifcomfort of the owners. 

To prevent whi ch difcommodi tyjone of the bell re¬ 
medies isjthefufficient 8cfit diftance of trees.Therefore 
at tie fetting of your plants, you mufthavefucbre- 
that the diftance of them be fucb, that every tree 
beaotannoyaiice,but an help to his fellows .• for trees 

(asaUodierthjBgsofthefam^kind)fhouldfhroudiand 
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not hurt one another. And affure your felf, that every 
touch of trees (as well under as above the earth ) is 
hurtful: Therefore this mufl be a general rule, in this 
Art j That no nee in an Orchard well ordered, nor General mie. 
bough, norcyon, drop upon or touch his fellows. Let ah touches 
no man think this impoflible, but Ipok in the eleventh hurtful. 
Chapterof dreliing of trees. If they touch, the winde 
will caufe a forcible rub. Young twigs are tender, if 
boughs or arms touch or rub, if they are ftrong, they 
make great galls. No kinde of touch therefore in trees 
can begood. 

Now it is to be confidered what diftance atnongft Thebeit 
fets iprequifite, & that niuft be gathered from the com- rf'H^nceof 
pafleand room that each tree by probability will take 
and fill. And herein I am of a contrary opinion to all 
them which praftife or teach the planting of trees, that 
ever yet I kneWjTead,or heard of:for the common fpace 
between tree and tree, is ten foot 5 if twenty foot, it is 
thought very much. Butlfuppofeioyards diftanceis 
fmall enough betwixt tree and tree, 6r rather too too 
little. For the diftance muft needs be as far as two trees 
are well able to over-fpread and fill,., fo they touch not 
by one yard at leaft. Now I amairured,and I know one 
Apple-tree, fetof aflip_/;».grr-^redr,inthefpaceof 20 
yeers, (which I account a very finall part of a trees age, 
asisfhewed Chapter 14.) hath fpred his boughs eleven 
or twelve yards compaffe, that is, five or fix yards on; 
every fide. Hence Igather,that in fourty or fifty yeers, 

(which yet is but a fmall time of his agej a tree in good 
foil, well liking, by good dreffingffor that is mucha- 
vailable to this purpofe^ will fpread doubleat theleaft, 
viz. twelve yards on a fide , which being added to 12 
allotted to his felloWjUrake twenty and four yards, and 
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fofardiftantmuft every tree ftand from another. And 
look how far a treefpreads his boughs above, fo far 
- doth he put his roots under the earth,or rather tiirther, 
if there be no flop nor let by wails, trees, rocks, barren 
earth,and fuch-like: for an huge bulk,and ftrongarms, 
. maffie boughs, many branches, and infinite twigs, re- 
a quirewide fpreading roots.The top hath the vaft air to 

fpread his boughs in, high and lowe, this way and that 
way ; but the roots are kept in the cruft of the earth, 
they maynotgO downward, nor upward out of the 
eardi,which is their element,no more then the Fifti out 
of the water, Camelion cut of theair,oorSalarnander 
out of the fire. Therefore they muft needs fpread far 
under the earth. And I dare well fay, IfNature would 
give leave to man by Art,to dreflfe the roots of trees,to 
takeawaythe taws and tangles that lap and fret, and 
grow fuperfluoufly and diforderly, ( for every thing 
fitblmary is curfed for mans fake') the tops above being 
anfwerably dreffedjWe (hould have trees of wonderful 
greatnefle,and infinite durance. And I perfwademy felf 
tfaatthis might be donefometimes in Winter, to trees 
{landing in fair plains and kindly eaith, withfmall or 
no danger at all. So that I conclude,that twenty four 
yards is the leaft fpace that Arc c.m allow fiar trees to 
ftanddiftant one from another. 

If you ask me what ufe fhall be. made of that wafte 
ground bet wixt tree and tree: Ian fwer; If you pleafe 
^^'or^d to plant fome tret or trees in that middle fpace, you 
mavj and as your trees grow contiguous,great & thick, 
yoii may at your pleafure takeup thofe laft trees. And 
this I take to be the chief caufe why the moft trees 
ftandfothick: formen notknowiag(or not regarding^ 
thisfecretof needful diftance, and loving fruit of trees 
' planted 
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planted to their hands, think much to pull up any, 
though thej'^ pine one another. If you or your heirs or 
fuccelfors would take up fome great trees(paft fetting) 
wherethey ftand too thick,be lure you doitabbutM/^i- 
fummer^ and leave no main roots. IdeftinatethisTpace 
of four and twenty yards, for trees of ageandftature. 
More then this,you have borders to be made for walks, 
with Rofes, Berries, &c. 

And chiefly confider, that your Orchard,for the firft 
twenty or thirty yeers, will ferve you for many Gar¬ 
dens, for Saffron, Licoras, roots, and other herbs for 
profit, and flowers for pleafurerfo that no ground need 
be wafted, if the Gardener be skilful and diligent. But 
be fure you come notneer with fuchdeep delving the 
roots of your trees, whofe compaffeyou may partly 
difcern,by the compafle of the tops,if your top be well 
ipread. And under the droppingsandfliadow of y'our 
trees, be fure no herbs will like. Let this be faid for the 
diftance of trees. 


Ch.ap. iX. 
of the placing of trees. 

I He placing of trees in an Orchard, is 
well worth theregard: Foralthough 
I It muft be granted, that any of our 
forefaid trees (Chap. 2. J will like 
well in any part of your Orchard,be.i' 
ing'good jk wel-dreft earth yet are 
not all trees alike worthy of a good 
place. And thereforel wifh that your Filbert,Plums, 
Damfbns, Bulleffe, and fuck-like, be utterly remo¬ 
ved from the plain foil of your Orchard into your 
fence:for there is not fuch fertility and eafeful growth. 
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' as within: and there alfo they are more fubjeft^and can 
abide the blafts oiMoli(s. The Cherries and Plums be¬ 
ing ripe in the hot time of Summeijand the reft ftand- 
- -ing longer, are not fo foon (haken as your better fruit: 
neither, if they fuffer lofl'e, is your lolle Co great. Be- 
ftdcs that, your feiices and ditches will devour fome of 
your fruit growing in or neer your hedges. And feeing 
the continuance of all thefe (except .Nuts) is fmall,the 
. carcofthem ought to be the leffe.And make no doubt, 
butthe fences of a large Orchard will contain a fuffici- 
ent number of fuchkinde of Fruit-trees in the whole 
compaffe. It is notmaterial,butatyourpleafure,in the 
faid Fences, you may either intermingle your leveral 
kindes of Fruit-trees, or let every kinde by himfelf, 
which order doth very well become your better and 
greater fhrit. Let therefore your Apples, Pearsy^attd 
Quinches, poflefle the foil of your Orchard'^ unle^ 
you be efpecially affefted to fome'ofy our other kinds: 
and of them, let your greateft trees of growth ftand 
furtheftfrom Sun,and your Quinches at the fouth-fide 
, or end,and your Apples in the middle; fo (hall none be 
any hinderance to his fellows. The Warden-tree,and 
Winter-pear, will challenge the preeminence forfta- 
ture. Of your Apple-trees,you{haiI finde a difference 
ingrowth, A good Pippin will grow large, andaCo- 
' ftard-tree : fteadthem'on the North-fide of your o- 
ther Apples; thus being placed, the leaft will give Sun 
to the reft, and the greateft will fliroud their fellows. 
The Fences and out-trees willguard all. 


CftAP. 
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Chap. 
of Grafting. 

Ow are we come to the moft carious point or Graving w 
of our faculty; curious in conceit, but in Carving- 
deed as plaine and eafie as thereft, when 
itisplainely fhewne, v hich we common¬ 
ly call or after (after fome)Grrjyt?»g. I can- craffing what. 

not Etjifnologize, nor fhew, the originallofthe Word, 
except it come of Graving and Carving. 



But the thing or matter is; The reforming pfthefruite 
of one tree with the fruit of another, by an artificial! 
tranfplacingortranfpofing'of.atwigge, budorleafe, ACraffe- 
cemn- 1 nly ealkd a Graft") taken frenvene tree of the 
famCjOr feme cthei kirde,ahd placed or putto, or<into 
another treein one time and manperi .; 

t> ■; Of 
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Of this there be diverskinds,'but three or foure now 
efpedally in ufe: to vvitjGraftingjincifingjpa Aing on, 
grafting in the fcutchion,or inoculating; whereof the 
chiefe andmoft ufiiall,is called grafting(by the geneal 
name, Catexochen:') for it isthemoftknowne, i'u* 
reft, readieft, andplaineft.way tohaveftoreof good 
ftuit. 


It is thus wrought^Ydumuft witha fine, thin,ftrong 
and ftiarpeSaw, made and armed for.that purpofe, cut 
off a foot above theground, or thereabouts, in a plaine 
without a knot, or as neare as you can without a knot 
(for fomc ftock s will beeknctty) your Stocke, fet^ ot 
plant, being furely flayed with your foot and leggCjOr 
otherwife ftraight overthwart (for the Stocke may bee 
crooked) and then plaine his wound fmoothly with a 
iharpe knife: that done, cleave him cleanly in the mid¬ 
dle with a cleaver, andaknocke ormall, and witha 


wedge of wood, Iron or Bone, twohanfull long at 
leaft, put into the middle of that clift, with the fame 
knocke,make the wound gapea ftrawbredth widcjin- 
to which you muft put your Graffes. 

The graft isa toptwig taken from, fome other Tree 
(for it is a folly to put a graffe into his own Stocke) be¬ 
neath the uppermoft (and fomethne in need thefe- 
cond) knot, and with a Iharpe knife fitted in the knot 
( and fometime out of the knot when need is) with 
ffionidersan inch downeward , and fofput into the 
ftoefee TOth &metiiniftiBg>(l«it not ftnsining ) barke 
toharkeinwand. 


jLet your.giaifo have three ©rfourceyesforreadi- 
iicflSbtOiputfortia,andgive ifittetotheiap. Itishota- 
mifle to cut offtbetop of yourgraffe, and leave itbut 

fivcor fixe inches becanfc -cc^nntonly yon thall 

fefi-i 
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feethetopsoflonggrafFesdie, Thereafonisthis. The 
fapin graffing receives a rebuke, and cannot worke fo 
ftrongly prefently, and your grafFes receive not fap fo 
readily, as the nafurall branches. When your gralFes 
are cleanly and clofely put in, and your wedge puld 
out nimbly, for feare of putting your graffes out of 
frame, take well tempered morter, foundly wrought 
with chaffeor horfedung(' for the dung of cattell will 
grow hard, and ftraine your graffes) the quantity of a 
Goofesegge, and divide it juft, and therewithal! co- 
ver.yourftocke, laying the one halfe on the one fide, 
and the oi her halfe on the other fide of your graffes, 

(for thrufting againft your graffes) you move them, 

and let both your hands thruft at once, and alike, and 

let your clay be tender,to yeeld eafily; and all, left yon 

move your graffes. Sc cme ufe to cover the cleft ohhe 

Stocke, under the clay,,with a piece of barke orleafe, 

fome withafear-cloth ofwaxeand butter, which as 

they be not much needful,fo they hurt notjUnlelle that 

by being bufie about them, you move your graffes from 

their places. They ufe alfomoffetyed on above the 

clay with fomebry ar, wicker, or other bands. Thefe 

profit nothing. They all put the graffes m danger,\vith 

pulling and thrufting r for I hold this general! rule in GeneraJiniie. 

graffing and plantingrifyourftocke and graffes take, 

and thrive ( for feme wrlltake and not thrive, being 

tainted by feme meanes in the plai ting or graffing ) 

they will(withoutdoub*) recover their wounds fafely 

and ftiortly. 

Thebeft time ofgraffingfromihe time of removing 
your ftocke is the next Spring, for that faves a fecond graffing. 
Wound,and a fecond repulfe of ftp, if your ftocke be of 
Efficient Hgncffe to takoa grafte from asbigg^asyo^^^' 

^ Da thumb©,, 
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thumbe. to as big an arme of a man. You may grafFe 
Iefl.e(' which I like)'and biger,wbichI likenotfo well. 
Thebefttimeof the yeere is in the laft part of Fe/ira^, 
rj. oxMarch^ or beginning of/ 4 pr///, when the Suane 

with his heat begins to make the fa pffirre more rankly 
about the change ofche moon before yon fee any great 
apparency of leafe or flowers but only knots and buds 
& before they be proud, though it be fooner Cherries 
Peares, Apricoks, Quinces, and plummes would be 
gathered and grafted fooner. 

Gaih.rng of ° The graffes may be gathered fooner in February, or 
grarrci. ° any time within a month, or two before your grafFCjOr 
upon the fame dayf^which I commend)If you get them 
any time before, for I have knowne graffes gathered in 
Dece/a/'erand doe well, take heed of drought. Ihavs 
my felf taken a burk not of a tree, & the fameday when 
he was laid in the earth about mid February , gathered 
grafts and put in him, and one of thole graffes bore the 
third yeare after, and the fourth plentifully^Graffes of 
Graffes of oM tj-ges would begathcred fooner then of young trees 

for they fooner breake and bud. If you keepe graffes in 
tbeeanh, moifture with the heat of the Sun will make 
them fprout as fall, as if they were growing on the tree 
And therefore feeing keeping is dangerous, the fureft 
way ("as I judge) is to take them within.a weeke of the 
time (fyour grafting. 

The grafts would be taken not of the proudefl: twigs, 
for it may be your ftocke isnot anfwerable in ftrength. 
And therefore (f i v I)the grafts brought from South to 
Where taken--us in the north although they take and thrivefvvhichis 
ff-mevvhntdoubtfull, by reafbnofthe difference of the 
■climeand cartage) yet lhall they in time falhion them- 
felves to our cold Notheme foile, ingrotbjtafte&c. 
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Nor of the pooreft, for want offtrength may make 
them unready to receive fap (and who can tell but a 
poore graft is tainted) nor on the outfide of your tree, 
for there fhould your tree fpreadbut inthemiddeft: 
for there you may be fure your tree is no whit hinde¬ 
red in his growth or forme. He will ftill recover in¬ 
ward, more then youwould wifli. Ifyourclay clift in 
Summer with draught, looke wellintheChinkesfor 
Emmits and Earewigs, for they are cunning and clofe Emwir^. 
theeves,about grafts you (liall find them flirting in the 
morning and evening,and the rather in the moifl wea¬ 
ther. I have had many young buds of Graffes, even - in 
the flourifhing, eaten with Ants. Let this fuffice for 
grafling, which is in thefacultycounted the cheifefe- 
cret, and becaufeit is moft ufiiall, it isbeftknowne. 

GrafFes are not to be difliked for growth, till they 
wither,pine,and die. Vfually before they 

break, if they live. Some (but fe wj keeping proud and 
greene, will not put till the fecondyeere, fo is it to be 
thought offets. 

1 he firft fhew of putting is no fure figne of growth,it 
is but the fap the graf brought with him from his tree. 

So fooh as you fee the graft put for growth, take a- 
way the clay, for then doth neither the ftocke nor the 
graffeneedit (put a little frefh well tempered clay in 
the hole of the flock) for the clay is now tender,, and 
rather keepes moiflure then drought. 

The other waies of changing the naturall fruit of 
Trees, are more curious then profitable,and therefore 
I minde not to beftow much labour or time about 
them, oneiy I fhall makeknowne what I have proved, 
and what I doe thinke. 

And firft ofincifing,which is the cutting of the back incifing. 

D 3 of 
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^ftheboale, arine or branch ofarree at feme bending 
or knee, fhoulderwife with two galhes, onelywitha 
fharpknifetothe wood;then take a wedge,the bignes 
ofyour graf fliarp ended, &t on the one ude, agreeing 
with the trce,8i round on the other fide,and with that 
being thruft in,raife your bark,then put ia your graffe, 
faibioned like your wedge juft .* and laftely cover your 
wound, and faftit up,and take heed offtraining. This 
will grow but to fmall purpofe,for it is weak hold,and 
lightly it will be under growth. T hus may you graft 
Agrt*<tocfc. • betwixt the barke and the tree of a great ftocke that 
will not eafily be clifted:But I have tryed a better way 
for great trees, viz. Firft, cut him offftraight, and 
deanfe him with your knife,then cleave him in to four 
quarters, equally with a ftrong cleaver: then take for 
every clift two or three fmall ( but hard) wedges, juft 
ofthebignefleof your grafts, and with thofe Wedges 
di iven in with a hammer, open the four clifts fo wide 
( but no wider ) that they may take your foure'graifes, 
with thrufting,not with ftraining;and laftly coverand 
clay itclofeh', and this is a fure and good way of graf¬ 
ting : or thus, clift your ftocke by his edges twice or 
thrice with your cleaver, and open him with your 
wedge in every clift one by one,and put in your gi afts 
and then cover them. This may doe well. 

Packif.gthus; Packing on, is when you cutaflopeatwigofthe 
Ikne bignefle wiclr your graft,eitherin orbefidesthe 
knotjtwomcheslongjSc rnake your graft agree jumpe 
with the cyon, & gaCh your graft an d your cyon in th e 
middeft of the wound, length-way, a ftraw breadth 
deepe, and thruft the one into the other, wound to 
wound, fap to lap, barke to barke, then tie them clofe 
and clay them. This may doe well, Thefaireftgraftl 
have 
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have in my little Ordiard,which I have plantedjis thqs 
packt on 5 and the branch whereon I put him, is in his 
plentiful! roote. 

To be fliort in this point, cut your graft in any fort 
or fa!hion,two inches longjand joyne him cleanly and 
clofe toany other fprig ofany tree in the latter end of 
the time of grafting, when fap is fomew hat rife, and in 
all probability they will clofe and thrive: thus 



Thefprig. The graft. ThettPig. rhe graft. 

Or any other fafhion you thinke good. 

in oculating is an eye or bud, taken bark and all from 
one tree, and placed inthe room ofanothereie or bud 
of another, cut both of one com pas, and there bound. 
This muft be done in Summer, when the fap is proud. 

Much like unto this, is that they call grafting in the 
fcutchion,they differ thus.-That here you muft take an 
eie with his leafe, or (in mine opinion) a bud with his 
leaves. (Note that an eie is for a cyon, a bud is for flow¬ 
ers 8c fruit,)and place them on an other tree,in a plain 
(for fo they teach) the place or barke where you muft 
fet it, muft be thus cut with a fharpe knife, and T T 
the barke raifed with a wedge,and then the eie 
or bud put in and fo bound up. I cannot denie 
but fuch may grow.Andyour bud if he take wil flowre 
and beare fruit in that yeer.- as fome gra fts 8c fets alfo, 
being fet for bloomes. Ifthefe two kindes thrive, they 
reforme but a fpray, and an undergrowth. Thus you 
may place R.ofes,cn thomes,8c cherries on apples, and 
fuch like. Many write much more of grafting, but to 
fmall purpofe,Whom we leave to themfelves, & their 
followers and endbg this fecret we come in the next 
D 4 Chapter 
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Chapter to a point of knowledge moftrequifiteiivan. 
Arborift, as well for all other woods as for an Orchard. 


Scceffity of 
drcflingtiecs. 


Chap. ii. 

of the right drejjing of Trees. 



j F all thefe things aforefaid were indeed 
performed ,■ as we have (hewed them in 
' words 3 you fhould have a perfect Or¬ 
chard in nature and fubftance, begurifte 
' to your hand : And yet are all thefe 
things nothing, if you want that skil to keepeand 
dreQc your trees. Such is thecondition ofall earthly 
things, whereby a man receiveth profit or pleafure, 
that they degenerate prefently without good orde¬ 
ring. Man himfelfe left to himfelfe, growes from his 
heavenly and fpirituall generation, and becommeth 
beaftly, yet de viiilh to his owne kind, unlefle he be re¬ 
generate. No marvell theD,iftrees ir ake their fliootes, 
and put their fpraies diforderly. And truly (if I were 
worthy to judge) there is not a mifchief that breedeth 
greater and more generall harme to all the orchardCe- 
fpecially if they be of any continuauce)that ever I fa w, 
(I will not except three) then thewantoftheskilfull 
dreffing of trees. Itisa common and unskilful! opini¬ 
on, and faying, Let all grow, and they will beare more 
fruit: Sc if thou lop a way fuperfluous boughs,they fay, 

: what apitty is this?howmany apples would thefe have 
borne?not confidering there may arife hurt to your or¬ 
chard, afwell(nay rather^ by abundance, as by want of 
wood, found and thriving plant in a good foile, will 
ever yeeld too muchwood, and diforderly, but never 
too little. S o that a skilful! and painfull Arborift need 
never 
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never want matter to efFeft a plentifull and well dreft 
orchard: for it is an eafie matter to take away fuperflu- 
eusboughsj(ifyourgardnerhave skil to know them) 
•whereof your plants will yeeld abundance, and skill 
willleave fufficient well ordered. All ages both by rule 
and experience do confent to a pruningand lopping of 
trees: yet have not any that I know defcribed unto us 
(except in dark and generall words) what or which are 
thofe ruperfluous boughes, which we muft take away, 
and that is the chiefe and moft needfull point to be 
known in lopping. And we may well affure our felves, 

(as in all other Arts, fo in this) there is a vantage and 
dexterity,by skill, and an habiteby praftice out ol ex¬ 
perience, in the performance hereof for the profit of 
mankind:^ yet doe I not know(let me fpeak it with the 
patience of our cunning Arborifts) anything within 
the compaffe of humane affaires fo necelfary, and fo 
little regarded,not onely in Orchards, but alfo in all o- 
thertimljer trees, where or whatfoever. 

How many forrefts and .woods wherein you fhall v 01 
have for one lively thriving tree,fourefnay fometinies tv'i!i ji'Ji.' 
24.) evill thriving, rotten and dying^trces, even while 
they live? And indeed oftrees thoulands of budies and 
fhrubs. What rottennefre?what holiownes?what dead 
armes? withered tops? curtailed trunks ? what loads of 
mofles?droupingboughes?&dying branches fhallyou 
fee every where ? And thofe that like in this for t are in 
a manner all unprofitable boughs,cankred armes,croo¬ 
ked, little and fhortboales : what an infinite number 
ofbufhes, fhrubs, and fkrogs of hazels, thornes,an,d o- 
ther profitable wood , which might be brought.by 
dreffingtobccome great and goodly trees.Coniider 
nowthecaufe : The leller wood hath beene fpoyled 
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Thecaufeof 

hutt5inwoo*= 



I/nagine the note to be fpreadfarre vpider. 

withcarelefle, unskilful!, and untimely ftowing,and 
muchalfo cfthe great wood. Thegreatertreesatthe 
firft rifing have filled and over-laden themfel ves with 
a number of wafteful boughes and fuckers,which have 
not only drawne the fap from the boalcjbutalfo have 
made it knotty, and themfelvesandtheboalemoffie 
for want of diefling, whereas if in the prime ofgrowth 
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they had been taken away cIofe,alI but one top(accor- 
ding to this patterned and deane by thebuJke, thcDiefetimbe? 
ftrength of all the fapfiiould have gone to the bulke^nccshow. 
and fo he would have recovered and covered his 
knots, and have put forth a faire long and ftreight bo¬ 
dy (as you fee) fop timber profitable, huge, great of 
bulke,and of infinite lafh 

If all timbertrees were fuch f ,will fome fay ) how 
fhould we have crooked wood for wheels, coorbs,&c. 

Anfw. Dreffe all you canj and there will be enough 
crooked for thofeufes. 

More than this, in moft places,they grow fo thicke, 
that neither themfeIves,nor earth,nor any thing under 
or neer them can thrive, nor Sunne, nor raine, nor aire 
can doe them, nor any thing neer or under them, any 
profit or comfort. 

I lee a number of Hags, where outofonerooteyou 
(hall fee three or four(nay more) fuch as mens unskil- 
follgreedinefle, who defiring many have none good) 
pretty Okes or A(hes,ftraight and tall,becaufe the root 
at the firft fhoote gives fap amaine; but if one onely of 
them might bee fuffered togrow, and that well and 
cleanely pruned,all to his very top, what a tree fhould 
we have in time? And we fee by thoferootes conti¬ 
nually and plentifully fpringing, notwithftandingfo 
deadly wounded. What a commodity fhould arife to 
the owner, and the Common-wealth,if wood were 
cherifhed, and orderly drefled. 

The wafte boughs clofely and skilfully taken away, 
would give us ftore of fences and fewell, and the bulk 
of the tree in time'would grow of huge length and big- 
nes.But here(me thinkes) I hear an un skilfull Arborift 
fay, that trees have their feverall formes, even by na¬ 
ture. 
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ture, the P.eare, the Holiy,the Ai'pe, 6cc. grow long in 
bulke with few and little armeSj the.Oke hy nature 
broad, and fuch like. All this I grant: but grant me al- 
fo, that there is a profitable end, and ufe of every tree, 
fromiwhich if it decline (though by nature) yet man 
The end of j^y g-f t may (hay muft) correft it. Now other end of 
trees I never cuuld learn, then good timber,fruit much 
and good, and pleafure. Vfesphyficall hinder nothing 
a good forme. 

TreeswiiUake Neitherletanymaneverfomuchasthinke,thatit is 
any forme- unprofitable,much leffeunpoflible,to reform any tree 
of what kind foever. For (beleeve me) I have tried it,I 
can bring any tree (beginning by time) to any forme. 
The Peare and Holly may be made to fpread, and the 
Oketoclofe. 

But why doe I wander out of the eompafle of mine 
Orchard,; into the Forrefts and Woods > -Neither yet 
am-ftfoaSmy ptrfpofe,ifboales oftimber trees ftand in 
need ofaithe fap,to make them great and ftreight(for 
ftrong growth anddrefSng makes ftrong trees)then it, 
inuft needs be profitable for fruit(a thing more imme¬ 
diately fervirig a mans need)to haveall the fap his root 
Theenciof canyeeld : forastimberfound.greatandlong, isthe 
gQodoftimber teees^ and therefore they bearenpfruite 
of worth : fo fruit, good, found,pleafant,great:^nd 
mudi,isf heefid of fruit-trees. That gardner therefore 
(hall.perform his dqty skilfully and'feithfull.y^; which 
fhall fodreffe his trees, that they may beare fuch and 
fuch ftore of fruit,which he fhal never dofdare under¬ 
take) unlefle he keepe this order in dreffinghistrees. 

A'fruittreefo {landing, thaitthere neednoneother 
* end of drdffing but fruit (not ornaments but walks,nor 

delighf tofuch as would pleafe their eye only, and yet 

the 
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the beft forme cannot but both adorne Sc delight)muft 
be parted from within two foot, or there aboutSjOfthe- 
earth, fo high to give liberty to dreffehis roote, and no' 
higher,fordrinkingup the fape that fhould feedehis 
fruit,: for the boale will be firft,atKl beft ferved and fed, 
becaufe he's next the roote, and of greateftvvaxe and 
fubftance,aad that makes him longeftoflife,intotw6, 
three, or iburearmes, as your ftocke or gralFesyeeld- 
twigs, and every arme into two or more branches, and 
every branch iwto h s feverall Cyons, ftill fpreadingby 
equall degrees,fo that his lowhft fpraybe hardly with¬ 
out the reach of a mans hand, and hishigheftbenot. 
pafttwo yards higher,rarely(efpecially in themiddeft) 
that no one twig touch his fellow. Let him fpread as 
farre as he lift without his maifter-bough, or lop equal¬ 
ly. And when any bough doth grow ladder and fall 
lower than his fellowes(asthey will with weight of 
fruit (eafe him the next fpring of his fuperfluous twigs, 
and he will R.ife:when any bough or fpray lhal amount 
above the reft; either frn ib his top with a nip betwixt 
your finger and your thumbe, or with a lharpe knife, 
and take him cleane away, and fo you may ufe any 
Cy on vou would reforme, and as your tree (ball grow 
in ftatureand ftrength, folet him rile with his tops but 
flowly,and earely,efpecially in the middeft, and equal¬ 
ly,and in breadth alfOjSc follow him upward with lop¬ 
ping his under growth and water boughes, keeping the 
fame diftance of two yards, but hot above three in any 
wife,betwixt the loweft and the higheft twigs. 

1. Thus you lhall have welllikmg,-cleaneskind, 
healthftll gfeat andlonglaftingtrees. _ ^ 

2 . Thus mail your tree grow low, and fate from 
windsjfor his top will be great,broad and weighty. 

g. Thus 
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g. Thus growing broad, (hall your trees bearemuch 
fruit (I dare fay ) one as much as fixe of your common 
trees,and good without fliadowing,dropping and fret- 
tingjfor his boughs, branches, and twigs fliaJlbe many, 
and thole are theyfnot the boale) which bear the fruit. 

4. Thus (hall your boale being little ("not fmallbut 
low) by realbnofhislhortnell'e, take little, and yeeld 
inu^ lap to the fruit. 

5. Thus your trees by reafon of ftrength in time of 
fetting fball put forth more bloflosnes and m ore fruite 
being free from taints j for ftrength is a great helper o 
bringforth much and frfely, whereas weakeneliefails 
in fetting, though the lealbn be calme. 

Some tife to bare trees roots in winter, to ftay the 
fetting till hotter feafons,which Idifcommend,becaufe 

1. they hurt the rootes. 

2. Itftayesitnotfaingatall. 

g. Though k did,being fmalljWith us in the North, 
they have their part ofomJprrll and Mtyss froffs. 

4.. Hiaderance cannot profit weake trees in letting, 

5. They waft much labour. 

6 . Thus lhall your tree be eafie todrefle, and with¬ 
out danger, either to the tree or the drefler. 

7. Thusmay youfafely and eafily gather your fruit 
,wthout-ftilling,bi:uifing or breaking of Cyons. 

. -This,is the b.eft form of a fruite tree, which Ibave here 
oaiy feadewed put for the better capadty of them that 
are led more with theey e, then themind, craving par¬ 
don for the deformitie, becaule lam nothing skilful! 
either in the painting otr carving. 

Imagine that the,paper makes but me fideof the tree 
tpappear,the wholeround com palfewil give leave for 
manymoKannes^bou^esJbraacheSj^clCy^n?. 



Ifany thirike a tree cannot well be brought to this 

forme: Exfertacredo Roherto^l can fliew divers of them 
under twenty yeeres of age. 

Thefittefttimeofthe Mooneforproyniogisasof Timetcftift 
grafting, whm the fapisreadyto ftirre(notprpudlypro)T.tng. 
Itining^and.fo to cover the wound, and of theyeere,a 
monem beft>re^(oratleaftwhen)yougralFe. 'Drefle 
Peares,Apricocks, Peaches, Chemesj and Eullyesfod-i 
ner. And old trees before young plants, you may drei^ 
at any time betwixt Leafe and Leafe. And note, where 
you take any thing away, the faptheacxt iummer will 

^ace where you would not havehim,^rt^;b it olf witli 
yourfjnger* ' 
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Dren-ngbe. And here you malt remember the common homely 
time- Pioverbe; 

Soone Crookes the tree, 

Tbit good Camy ell muji be. 

'Beginnebetime with trees, and dowhatyonliftrbutif 
youletthem grow great and ftubborne,youmuftcloas 
the trees lift. They will not bend but breake, nor bee 
woundw'ithour danger. A fmall branchwillbecomea 
bough, and a bough an arme in bigneffe., Then if you 
cut him his wound will feller, and hardly without 
Faults of eviil gcod (kill recover:therefore,io/>jf^^ princfpjs. Oi fuch 
dreft trees, and wouods, and Icflcr, or any bough cut oft^ handful; or 
the remedy, from the hod y,coines hollownefle, and untimely 

death. And therefore when you cut, ftrikeclofe,, and 
cleane,and upvvard,and leave no bunch. 

The formeai- This forme in fome cafes fometimes may bealtered: 
teted. Tfyour tree, or trees, ftand neare your, M^Ikes, ifit 
pleafe your fancy more,let him not breake tilfhi^oale 
be above y our head:fo may yon vvalke under your trees 
atyour pieafure. Orifyoufetyoui fruit-trees for your 
fhadesin your Groaves, then I refpefr not the forme of 
the tree,but the comelinelfe of the vvalke. 

DrefiWofold Allthishithertofpoken ofdrefttng,' muftbeunder- 

tr?«- flood of young plants, to be formed: it is meete fome- 

what be faid.forthe infl^ftion of them that have old 
treesafready Formed, qr rather defonned i for Muium 
■ nonvttatHrneficcgnitusn. The faults thertfpre.ofadif- 
ordered tree, I finde to befrve. 

Faults are five, . An unproffitable boalc. 

Waterbougkes.; , 

: _4. Sudke^s, And, "V, 

5. OnepfiiicipaUtop. 


Along 
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A IcsHgiboakfi^keth much feeding, and the more he 
hath the mbr^ he defires, and gets (as a drunke:; n;:, 
drinke, or a covetousnjapwealthJ andthelelky;: 
maines for the fruit, he putshisboughsintotheairu, 
and makes them, the fruit, and it felfe more dangereri 
withwindes :for thisIknownoremedy,afterthatthe . 
tree is come to growthjonce evill, never good. ^ 

Water boughs, or under growth, are fuchboughes t, v 
as grow low under others,and are by them overgrown, 
overfhadowedjdropped on, Sc pinde for want ofplen- 
tyoffap, andby tWmeanesin time die .-For the fap 
prefleth upward ^ and it is like water in her courfe, 
where it findeth moll: iffue,^ thither it floweth,leaving , 
the other leifer fluces dry •• even as wealth to wealth, 
and much to more. Thefe fo long as they beare,they 
beare leire,worfe,and fev/er fruit,and waterifh. 

The remedy is eafie, ifthey be not growne greater Remedv- 
then your arme. Lop them clofe and clean, and cover 
the middle of the wound,the next Summer when he is 
dry,with a falve made of tallow, tarrejand a very little 
pitch, good for the covering ofanyfuchwoundofa 
great tree: unles it be bark-pild, and then a fear-cloth the remedr'^" 
of frelh butter, bony,and waxe,prefeEtly (while the 
wound is green ) applyed, is a foveraigne remedy, in 
Summer cfpecially. Some bind fuch wounds with a 
thumbe rope ofHayjmoiftjand rubit with dung, 

Fretters are, when as by the negligence of t he Card- Fretten- 
ner.two or moe parts of the tree, or of diver fe trees, as 
armesjboughes, branches, or twigs,grow foncereand 
clofe together, that one of them by rubbing, doth 
woundanother.Thisfaultofallotherihewesthewant Toudiing. , 
of ikil or careCat leaft)in the arborift: for here the hurt 
is apparant, and the remedy eafie, feen to betime.-galls Renedy, 

E and 
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and wounds incurabkjbut by taking away thofe mera. 
bers r for let them grow, and they will be work and 
worfe, and fo kill themfelves with civill ftrife for 
roomth,& danger the whole tree. Avoide thembetime 
therefore, as a common-wealth doth bofome enemies, 

A Sucker is a long, prowd, and diforderly Cyon, 
Sttiicerj. growing ftreight up (for pride offap makes proud, 
long, and ftreight growth) outofany lower parts of 
the tree, receiving a great part of the rap,and bearing 
no fruit, till it have tyrannized over the whole tree. 
Thefe are like idle and great Drones amongft Beesiand 
proud and idlemembers in a common-wealth. 

The remedy of this is, as of water-boughes,unle(]'e 
Kenifd f jjg grown greater then all the reft of the boughs,and 

then your Gardner (ijt your difcretion) may leave him 
for his boale, and take away all,or the moft of the reft. 
If he belittle, flip him,8c fethim, perhaps he wiltake: 
my faireft A pple- tree was fuch a flip. 

One or two principall top boughs are as evill, ina 
r bai'** manner, as Suckers, they rife of the fame caufe,and re- 
Indremedy.’ ceivethefomeremedy : yetthefearemoretollerable, 
becaufe thefe beare fruit, yea the beft : but Suckers of 
long doe not bearer 

I knownothowyourtrceftiopid be faulty, if you 
yourvices timely,and orderly. As thefe 
rules ferve fordrefling young trees and fets in the firft 
fetting : fo may they well/erve to helpe old trees, 
though not exaftly to recover them. 

The Inftruments fitteft for all thefe purpofes, are 
moft commonly : For the great trees an handfome 
long, light Ladder of Firpoles, a little, nimble, and 
ftrong armed Saw, and fharpe. For lefle Trees, a little 
and fharpe Hatchet, a broad mouthed Chefell, ftrong 
, ana 
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andfharp, withan hand-beetle, your ftrong and (harp 
Cleever,with a knockj&fwhich is a mofl: necefl'ary in- 
ftrument amongft little trees) a great hafted and (harp 
Knife or whittle. And as needfull is a Stool on the top 
of a Ladder ofeight or moe rungs, with two back-feet 
whereon you may fafely andeafefully ’ 

hand to graffe, to drefle, and to gather 
fruit, thus formed. The feet may be faft 
wedged in : but the Ladder muft hang 
loofe with two bands of Iron. And thus 
much ofdreffing trees for fruit, formal¬ 
ly to profit. 

Chap. 12- 



of Poyliftg. 


Here is one thing yet very neceflary for ^ 

to make your Orchard both better,and ° 

morelaflungr Yea, foneceflary, that 
without it your Orchard cannot laft, 
nor profper long, which isneglefted 
generally both in precepts and inpra- 
fticcj'y/a. manuring with Foilei whereby it hapneth 
that when trees (amongft other evils)through want of 
fatneflTetofeedthem, become moflte, and in their 
growth are evill (or not) thriving, it is either attribu¬ 
ted to fome wrong caufe,as age (when indeed they are 
but young) or evil ftanding (ftand they never fo well) 
or fuch like, or elfe the caufe is altogether unknowne, 
and fo not amended. 

Can there be devifed any way by nature,or art,foon- Trees great 
cr orfoundliertofuckour, & take away the heart and 
ftrength of earth,thenby great trees? fuch great bodies 
cannot be fuftained without great ftore of fap. What 
E 2 U- 
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living body have you greater then of trees ? The 
Sea-monfters (whereof one came a land utTeefmoutl] 
in Torkefim, hard by us, 18 yards in length, and neere 
as mu^ in compaflejfeem hideous, huge,ftrange, and 
monftrouSjbecaufe they be indeed great.' but efpecial. 
ly,becaufethey are feldome feene : Butatreelikingj 
come to his growth and age,twice that lengthjand ofa 
bulke never fo great, befideshis other parts, is not ad. 
miied, becaufe he is fo commonly (een. And I doubt 
noti, but if he were well regarded from his kern ell, by 
fucceedingages, tohisfullftrength, themoftofthem 
would double their meafui e. About fifty yeeresagoe, 

I heard by credible and conftant report. That in Bm- 
hamVax^e'inWefltftorehful^ neerumtoPewr/tA, there 
lay a blown Oake, whofe trunk was fo bigge, that tvvo 
Horfetnen being the one on the one fide, and the other 
onihe other fide, they could not one fee another / to 
which if you adde his armes, boughs, and rbotes, j 
and confider of his bignenc,what would he hat^e been, i 
ifpreferved to the vantage? Alfo I reade in the Hiftory 
ofthe We§i-Indiani\ ou t otPeUr-Martyr, that fixteene 
men taking hdnds one with another, were notable to 
fathome one of thofe trees about. Now nature having 
given to fuch a faculty by large and infinite roots,taws 
and tangles, to draw immediately his fuftenance from 
our common mother the Earth ,( which islikeinthis 
point to all other mothers thatbear) hath alfo ordained 
that the tree over-ioden with fruit,and wanting fiip to 
feed all Ihe hath brought forth, will wain all fhe cannot 
feed, like a woman bringing forth mo children at once 
then fhe hath teats. See you not how trees efpecially, 
by kind being great, fianding fo thicke and clofe, that 
they cannot get plenty of fap,pine away allthegrafie, 
weeds. 
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weedsjlcfTer iTirubs and trees; yea,and themfelvs-alfo 
for want ot vigour of lap?fo chat trees growing large, 
lucking the foyl whereon they hand continually anti 
amainCj and the foizon of the earth that leeds them de- 
caying(for whacts there that wafts c6cinualy,chac lhal 
not have end? ) muft either have fupply of liicken, or 
elfe leave thriving Sc growing.Some grounds wil bear 
corn while they be new, and no longer, becaule their 
cruft IS rhailow,and not very good,& lying they I'cmd 
and walla, and become barren. The ordinary Come 
foils continue not lerclie,wuh following and loyling, 
and the beft requires fupply, even for the little body 
of corn.How then can we think that any ground f how 
good toever can luftain bodies of fuch gicatnefrc,and 
fuch great feeding,without great plenty of Sap ariling 
from good earth ? this is one of the chief caules why 
fb many of our Orchards in £/? 0 ‘^»i)laiefo evil thri¬ 
ving wiicn they come to growch,and our fruit lo bad. 
Men are loch to beftow much ground,& deft re much 
fruit, and will neither let theirbrees in fufficienccom- 
paff -, nor yet feed them with manure. Therefore, of 
neceffity Orchards muft be foiled. 

T!,c fitteft time is, when your ciecs are grown great 
and have near hand fptead your Earth, wanting new 
Earth to fuftain them, which if they do, they wdl 
feek abroad for better earth,& lEun that which is bar- 
rcn(it they find better ;as cartel evil pafturing.For na¬ 
ture hath tauglit every creature to defire and I'ceke his 
own good, and to avoid hurt. The beft time of the 
year i'- at the Fal, that tlie Froft may bite and make it 
tender,and the Rain waiE it into the roots. The Sum¬ 
mer time i; perilous it ye dig, bccaufe the fap ftirs a- 
mam. lUc beft kind of Soil is fucll as is fat, hot, and 
- i . . ^ 3 tender., 
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tender. Your muftbfe lightly opened, th^tthc 
Dung may go inland vvafliawayjand but fliaUow, left 
you hurt the roots;and in the Spring clolely and equal' 
ly made plain again for iear of Suckers, I could wifli, 
that after my treei have fully pofTefled the foil of mine 
Orchard,that every 7 years atlcaft, the foil werebe- 
fpread with Dung halt a foot thick at leaft. Puddle 
water out of the dunghill povvred on plentifully, will 
not only moiften but fatten; cfpecially in lune and In¬ 
ly li It be thick and fat, and applyed every year, your 
Orchard iliall need none other foiling. Xour ground 
may ly fo low at the River fide,that the floud ftanding 
fome dayes and nights thereon, fhall fave you all this 
labour of foyling, 

CHAP. 13. 

Of Anmjances. 

hief help- to make every thing good, 
is to avoid the evils thereof : you 
fhali never attain to that good of 
your Orchard you look for,unleffe 
youhave aGardner that can difeern 
the Difcafe. of your trees,and other 
annoyances of your Orchard, and 
find out the caufes thercof,and know and apply fit re¬ 
medies for the fame.F«?r he your ground fuch giants and 
trees as you would.rijb , if they the wafed with hurtfall 
things^ what hate you gained, hub your labour for your 
travel i is it with an Or char a and every Tree^ as with 
mans body. The heft gart sfphyftekfer grefervationof 
healthfts toforejee and cure difeafeS. 

All the Difeafes of an Orchard are of two forts, 
either intemalljOrexternall.I calf thofe inward hurts 
-V.chard. which breed on,and in particular trees.. 

I Gallcs 
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1 Oalles. 5 Bark bound. 

2 Canker- 6 Bark pild. 

3 MofTc. 7 Wormc. 

4 Weaknesin fetting. 8 Deadly wounds. - 
GalleSjCankerjMofTejWeakneffcjthough they be di- * 

vers difealb.-yetChowlbever authors think otherwile) 
they rife all out of the fame caufe. 

Gallcs we have defcnbed with their caufe and re¬ 
medy, in the 11 Chapter under the name of frettcrs. 

Canker is the confumption of any parts of the tree; 
barke .and wood, which, alfo m the fame place is de- Caaier. 
ciphered under the title of water boughes. 

Moile is fenfibly feen and known of all, the caufe is 
pointed out in the fame chapt.in the difeourfe of tim- 
her-wood, and partly alifo the remedy, but for MolTe ” ^ 
addeihis,thatany timein fumHier(the fpring isbeft) 
when the caufe IS removed, with an Harecloth imrae- 
diatly afer afhowr of ram, rub of yourMoflc,or 
with a piece of weed (if the mofle abound ) lormed 
like a great knife. 

Weaknefs in the fetting of your fruit fhall you find We»kneilc i 
there alfo in the fame chapter, and his remedy. All 
thefe flow from the want ot roomth in good foile, 
wrong planting,Chap. 7.and evill or no dreffing. 

Bark bound as I think rifeth of the fame caufe, and Bark-bound 
the beft,& prefent remedy ( the caules being taken a- 
Way)is with your fliarp knife in the fpring,Itngi h way 
tolanchhisbark througoutone 3 or 4 fidesofhisboul. 

The difeafe called the worm IS thus difeerned: The 
bark will be hoald in divers places like galljthe wood 
will die & dry,and you lhal fee eafily the bark fwel it 
isyetily to bethoughtjthat therein is bred fomcwomi 
Ihave not yee thorowlyfought it out,bEeaie Iwas never 
£ 4 troubled 
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troubled chcrcwithall; bur onely have (een fuch trees 
in divers places. I chink it a worm rather, becaulel 
fee this Difeafc in trees,bnnging fruit of i wcet taft,and 
the fweliing Ihevves as much. The remedy Usd conje- 
clurc)is lb ibon as you perceive rlie wound ; the next 
Spring cut it out Bark and all, and apply.Cowes piffe 
and vineger prefently, and fo twice or thrice a week 
for a raoneths fpacc: For I well perceive, if you fuffer 
ic any time it cats the tree or bough round and fo fils. 
Since ipiwrote^ this Treatifep have changed my mini 
concerning the difeape cahed the wormpecaufe Lr'eadia 
the Uisiory.of the ti^ep-Indians^ that their trees are not 
trouliled mtb the difeafe called the worm or canker^which 
arifeth of a raw andevitl concofied humour, or fag. ff'it- 
neije Pliny, by reafon the Country is more hot then ours j 
whereof I think the iep remedy is (fnot difallowing the 
former^ confideriug that the worm may breed by fuch an 
humour ) warme panding^found lopping.^andgood dref- 
png. 

Brrk pil’d you fliall find with his remedy in the i i. 
Chaprer. ' ' 

rounih. Deadlyy-vounds are when a mans Arhorip wanting 

■ skill,cut off arme5,boughes,or brandies an ineh50r (as 
I’fee Ibmerimes) anhandtuil, or half a footer more 
from theboay : thefe fo cut^. cannot cover in any time 
with fa/j, andthere-ore they dye^ and dying they penfh 
the heartland fo the tree becomes hollow^ and with fuch a 
deadly wi-un.l cannot live long. 

Remedy. The remedy i',if you find him before he be perifhed, 

cut him clofe,as in the r i.Chapter:if he be hoal’d,cut 
him clofe, fill his wound,tho never fo deep, with mor- 
ter well temper d,&: fo clofe at the top his wound with 
a Sear-cloth doubled and nayled on, that no ayre nor 

rain 
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rain approach his,wound. If he be not very old and de¬ 
taining,lie will recpvct; and the hole being clofed, Ms 
wound v^,x: hin lliall not him for many years. 

Hurts on your trees are chiefly Ants, Earwigs, and 
Caterpihars.Of Ants and Earwigs is faid Chap lo,Let 
there he/tparm of P if mires neerjour.tr'ee:root, rio not in. 
■jOur Or chardf urn them over in afrofi^ and powr in wa- 
ter^andyoii -hid them. ■ ! ' ' . 

For Caterpillars vigilant Fruterer fliall foon efpy 
their lodging by their web.or thedecay of leaves eaten 
ground about thqm'. And being ifqenjtliey are eafily: de- 
ilroyed with your hand, ,ar ratlicnf if your tree may 
fpare it take fprig and all:for the red peclded-Butter¬ 
fly doth ever put them, being her fparm ,' among the 
tender fpraies for better feedingjefpecially iadrought, 
and tread them under your,feet;Idike uoihihg of fmoke 
among my trees,; UnnaturallhcatSiare-flbthing good 
fornaturall tcees.Tbis for difeafes of particular trees, 

, Extcrnall hurts are either things naturall or artifici- 
alLNaturall things,externally hurting Orchards. 

I Beafts. I Deer. 2 Btrdd :i Bulfinch. 

2 Goats, 2 Thrufh. 

3 Sheep. ■ 3 Blackbird,. 

. 4 Hare. , , . 4 Crow. 

5 Cony. 5 Pye. : 

6 Cattell. ; : . ■ 

7 Horfe. ' &c. . 

The other things.are, > > . 

■ i 'i''A''inds„ ^ i; .■ - ■' 

, 2,Cold. ;w. ; i 

3 Trees.- : ■ : 

4Wcedsi 

5 Wormes. ... - 

^ Mowles 
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8 Poyionfull fmokc. 

ExtemaH mlfull evils are thefe. 

. I Walls. 

~ 2 Trenches. 

3 Ocher vsrorks noifonie, dGnc in or near 

4 Eviil Neighbours. (your Orchard, 

5 A carelcffe Mafter. 

- <5 Anundifcrcct^negligentjOrnokceper. 

, See you here aA whole Army of mifchiefs banded in 
troops againft the moft Fruitful! trees.the earth beares? 
alfailmg youc good labours.Good things have moft c- 
nem'es. ' 

Remedy. A skilfuU FxiK^^eter cQuft put-tahis helping handjand 
disband and: put tlienv to flight.. 

Dc«r.&c Forthefirft rank of Beafts, befides your out ftrong 
fence, you muft have a fair and fwift Grey-hound, a 
St®ne-bow,Gun,and if need require,an Apple with an 
hook for a Decr,and an Hare -pipe for an Hare. 

Your Cherries and otter Bernes w. en they be ripe, 
will draw all the Blackbirds,Tnru{hes, and Maw Pies 
to your Orchard.The Bui-finch is a devourer of your 
fruit in the bad,l have had whole trees fhai’d out with 
them in Winter, timei 

The beft remedy here is a Stone-bow,a Piece, efpe- 
cially if you have a Musket, or Spar- hawk in Winter 
to make the Black--bir 4 ftoop ipto a bufh or hedge. 

The Gardner muft cleanfe his foyl of all other trees: 
but Fruit-trecs,as aforelaid, chap^i . for which is is or¬ 
dained, and 1 would cfpeclally name Oakes, Elmes, 
Afties,and fuch other great Wood, but that 1 doubt it 
ihould be take as an admiflio of kfler trecsdot I admit 

of 
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of nothing to growininincOrchardbut fruit & flow- 
ersjiffap can hardly £)£ good to feed our fruit-trees, 
fhould we alow of any other,efpecially thole^tlut wil 
beeom their Mailers,& wrong them their livelyhood. 

And although we admit without the fence ol Wall- 
nuts in moll plain places,Trees middle mo{l,& afhes 
or Orcs, or Elms utrooll, fet in comely rows equally 
diftant with fair-Allies twixt row and row to avoid 
theboifterousblafls of winds,and within them alio o- 
thers for bees: yet we admit none ot thefe into your 
Orchard-plat: other remedy then this have wc none F'olls. 
againII th^ nipping frails. 

Weeds in a fertile foile'becaule the generall courfe 
is fo;till your trees grow great, will bendilome, and 
delorm your allies, walks,bedfquares,your under 
Gardens mull labour to keep ah-cleanly and hanfome 
from them, and all other filch, with a Spade, weeding 
knives, rake with Iron teeth a skrappie ot Iron thus 
formed. 



For Nctles and ground I vy aftera fliowr. 

When weeds,ftraw,Ilicks,and all other fcrapings,are 
gathered together,burn them not,but bury them under 
your cruft many place of your Orchard,and.they wil 
dye and fatten your grouad. 

Wormes andMoalcs open the earth, and let in ayre Moaies, 
to the roots of yoiir trees, and deforme your Iquares 
and wa'ikes and feeding in the earth, being in number 
infinite,draw one barrennelle. 

Wormes may eafily be deftroyed. Any Summer 
evening wheait is darke, after a fhowr with a candle 
you may fil bullicls,buc yoa muft tred nimbly &vy here 

you 
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you cannot come to catch them fo 5 fift the earth with 
coa! allies an inch or two thicknefs.and that is a plague 
to diem io.IS: iharp. graveli. . , 

MoalsAvill anger you, if your Gardner or, fome 
skilmli Moal- catdiex eafe you notj ei'pcciaJly having 
mace their forterclTes among the roots of your trees: 
you mu ft watch her well with a Moal fparc, at mom, 
noon,'ana night, when you'cc her utmoft hii!, calta 
Trencn betwixt her and her homeCior llie hath a prin- 
cipaii raanhon to dwell & breed in about/Jp/r/aWnich 
you may difcern by a principal hill,wi'.crcin you may 
catcii her, if you trench it round and lure, and watch 
well ’or w'herclbever you_can difcern a 'finglc paflage 
(for fuch fhe hathjthere trench, and watch, and have 
her.^ 

VVilfuU annoyances mu ft be prevented and avoided 
by the loveoftheMafter and Fruterer, which they 
bear to their Orchard. 

Juftice and liberality will put away evill neighbours 
or evill neighbour-hood. And then (if Cod bleftc and 
give fuccels to your labour ^Jl fee not what hurt your 
Orchard can iuftain.- 

CHAP. 14 
Of the age of Trees, 

I T is to be confidcred; All thii Treadle of .Trees 
tends to this end,-that men may love and plant Oi- 
cnirds, whereunto there cannot be ^better in¬ 
ducement then that they know (or at lea ft be 
perlwadeu ) that all that benefit which; they ftiall 
reapethereby,whether of plealurc or profit, Ihallno: 
be lor a aay,Gr a morx-ui, or one,or many, but many 
hundreth yeares. Of good thihgs thegreateft , and 
aioftourabieisaiwayes diebeft, If theieiorc put of 
' rcafoh 
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reafon grounded upon experience^it be inade^rthfnb) 
manifeft, but lam fure probable, that a fruit-tree in 
fuch a foile and file, asisdefciibed,fo planted 8c trim¬ 
med and kept, as is afore appointed,and duely foiled, 

(ball dure a i ooo yeer es,why ftould we not take pain s 
and be at two or three yeeres charges (for, under f^ven trees, 
yeeres will an Orchard be perfeded for the firft plan¬ 
ting,and in that time be b rought to fruit) to reap fuch 
a commodity and fo long lafting? 

Let no man think this to be.ftrange, butperufeand 
confider thereafon, I have Apple-trees ftanding in my reafon out6r 
little orchard, which I have known thefe fourty yeefs, experience- 
whofe age before my time I cannot learne, it is beyond 
memory ,tho I have enquired of divers aged men of8o 
yeers and upwards : thefe trees although come into 
my poffeflidn very evill ordered, mi(hapen,and one of 
them .wounded to his heart,8c that deadly(for I know 
it will be his death) with a wound, wherein I might 
have put my foot into the heart of bis bulke (now it is 
leffe)notwithftanding,with that final regard they have 
hadfince, they fo like,'that I affure my, felfe they are 
not come to their gro\yth;by more then.:2. parts of 3. 
which.! dilcern not only by their own growth,but alfo 
by comparing them with the bulk of ether trees. And 
I find them lhort(at leaft)by fo many parts in bignefle, 
although I knowthofe other fruit-trees to have been 
much hindred in their ftatureby evill guiding. Here- 
hence I gather thus. - - . 

If my trees be a hundred yeers old, and yet want 
twohundred of their growth before they leave enc-rea- ofa trees 

fing, which make three hundred, then we muft needs 
refol ve,that this three hundred yeers are but the th ird 
part of a trees life,becahfe fas all things living befides) 

fo 
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lo rrccsmuft have allowed them for their increafe one 
thirds another third for their ftand, and a third part of 
time alfo for their decay. All which time ofa Tree a- 
mounts to nine hundred yeeres, three hundred for in- 
creafe,thrcehundred for his ftand,wherof we have the 
tearmc ftature,& three huridred for his decay, and yet 
I think (for w^e muft corijefture by comparing, becaufe 
no one man liyeth to fee the ful age of trees)I am with¬ 
in the compaffe of his age,fuppofing alwaies the fore- 
faid meanes ofprefervinghislife. ConGdertheqgeot 
other living creatures. The Horfe and moiled Oxe 
wrought to an untimely death, yet double the time-of 
their increafe. A dog likewife increafeth three, ftands 
three at leaft , and in as many (or rather moe) de- 
cayes. 

^ Every living thing beftowes the leaft part of his age 

in his growth,"& fo muft it nteds be with tre^. A man 
comes not to his full growth 8c ftrength (by common- 
ertimation) before thirty yeeres, and fome flender and 
cleane bodies, not till fourty, fo long alfo ftandes his 
ftrength,8c fo longal fo muft he have allowed by courfe 
of nature to decay. Ever luppdfing tha t he be wel 1 kept 
with neceflaries,and from 8c withouut ftraines,bruifes 
and all other dominieringdifeafes. I willnot fay upon 
true report, that Phifick holds itpoffible, that a cleane 
body kept by thefe 3. Doftors,JDa^or Dy£#, DoBor 
and DoBor Merriman^ may live ueer a hundred 
yeers. Neither will I here urge the long yeers of Me- 
thnpalah^ and thole men of that tiiTie,becaufe y ou w il 1 
fay,Mans daiesare Ihortned fince the flood. But what 
hath Ihortned them? God for mans fins : but by 
meanes,as want of knowledge,evill government, riot, 
gluttony,drunkennefle, 8c (fo be ftiorOthe encreafe of 
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the curfCjOur fins increafing in an iron and wicked age. j 
Now if a man^whofe body is nothingCin a manner) 
but tender rcttennelfe, whofe courfe of life cannotiy 
any meanes, by counfell, reftraint ol Lawes,or punifli- 
ment, nor hope ofpraife, profit, or eternal)glory, 
be kept within any bounds, who is degenerate cleane 
from his naturall feeding, to effeminate niceneOe, and 
cloying his body with excefle ofmeate, drinke, fleepe 
See. and to whom nothing is fopleafantandfo much 
defired as the caufes of his owne death, a&idlenefle, 
luft,&c.mayliveto that age .■ I fee not but a tree of a 
folidfubftance, not damnified by heat or cold, capa¬ 
ble of^and fubjeft to any kinde of ordering or dreffing 
that a man (hall apply unto him, feeding naturally, as 
from the beginning disburdened of all fuperfluities,ea- 
fed of,and ofhis owne accord avoiding the caufes that 
may annoy him, ftiould double the life ofa man, more 
then twicetold^ and yet naturall philofophy, and the 
univerfallconfentofallHiftofiestell us, that many o- 
ther living creatures farre exceed man in thelength of 
yeeres : AstheHartarid theRaven. Thusreporteth 
that (amous Reterodam out ofHcJiodiis^ and many o- 
ther Hiftoriographers. 1 he teftimony of Cicero in his 
booke De SeneSute^ is weighty to this purpofe : that 
we muff itt pojieras states ferere arboref^ which can 
have none other fenfe: but that our fruit-trees where¬ 
of he fpeakts, can indure for many ages. 

What elfe are trees in comparifon with the earth;but 
ashaires to the body of a man?And it is certaine,with- 
out poifoning, evill &;diftemperatedyet,andufage,or 
other fuch forcible caufe, the hairs dure with the body. 
That they be called excrements, it is by reafon of their 
fuperfluousgrowth : forcutthemasoftenasyoulift. 
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atiti they ^viliftitcome totheimaturall lengtli)NQtin 
refpefii: of their fubftance, and nature. Hairesendure 
long, andareanornamentjmdulealfo tothebody,as 
treesto the earth. 

• So that I^jgfolve upon good reafon, that fruit-trees 
well ordered, may liveandlikea thouland yeeres, and 
beare fruit, and the longer, the more, the greater, and 
the better, becaule his vigour is proud and ftronger, 
when his yeers are many ,* You lhall fee old trees put 
their buds and bloffoms bothfoorierand more plenti¬ 
fully then yong trees by much. :And;I fenfibly perceive 
my young trees to inlarge. theiri fruit as they grow 
greater, both for number and greatnelfe. Young Hei¬ 
fers bring not forth Calvesib faire, neither are they fo 
plentiful! to milke, as when they become to be old 
Kine.No good Houf-wife will breed ofa young but of 
an old bird-mother .■ It is fo in all things naturally, 
therefore in trees. 

And iffruit-trees lafi: to this age, howmanyagesis, 
, it to be fuppofed, ftrong & huge timber-trees wil laft.^ 
whofe huge bodies require the yeers of divers Methu • 
before they end their daies, whole fap is ftrong 
and bitter, whofe barke is hard and thicke, and their 
fubftance folid and ftiffe : all which are defences of 
health and long life. Their ftrength withftands all for¬ 
cible winds, their lap of that quality is not fubjeftto 
wormesand tainting. Their barke receives feldome or 
never by cafualty any wound. And not only fo, but he 
is free from removals, which are the death of millions 
oftree^ where asthefruit-treein companion is little 
and often blowne down, bisfapfwcet,eafily,and foon 
taintedjhis barke tcnder,and foon wounded, and him- 
lelfufed bymaD, asmaa ufethhimfelfe, thatis either 
^ unlkil- 
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uns.kil6aUy, or careleffely. 

It is good for fome purpofes tp regard the age of Age of trees 
your fruit trees, which you may eafily know, till they 
come to accomplilh twenty yeares, by his knots: Rec¬ 
kon from his root up an arme, and fb to his top- twig, 
and every yeares growth is diftinguifiied from other 
by a knot,except lopping or removing doe hinder. 


C H A p. 15, 
of Gathering and keeping Fruit- 

A Lthough it bee an eafie matter, when God fhall Genera'iB u! 

fend it, to gather and keepe fruit,yet are they cer- ' 
taine things,worthy your regard. You muft gather 
your fruit when it is ripe, and not before, tile will it 
wither and be tough and fower. All fruit generally are 
ripe, when they begin to,fall. For trees doe as all 
other bearers doe, when their young ones are ripe,they 
will waine them. The Dove her Pigeons, the Coney 
her Rabbets, and women their children. Some fruit 
tree fometimes getting a taint in thefettingvvitha 
froft or evill winde,will caft his fruit untimely,but not 
before he leave giving them fap, or they leave grow- 
ing.Except fiom this forefaid rule,Cherries,Damfons, Chertie'^ic. 
and Bullies. The Cherrieisripewhen heeisfwelled 
wholy red,and fweet. Damfons and Bullies not before 
the firft froft. 

Apples ar^knowne to be rip 3,partly by their colour. Apples, 
growing towards a yellow, except theLeather-coate 
and fome Pearesand Greening. 

Timely Summer fruit will be ready, fome at Mid- 
fomer, moft atLammusfor prefentu^but generally 
no keeping fruit before MichaeUtide. Hard winter 
ftiut and Wardens longer. 


Gather 
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Gather at the full of the Mpone for keeping,gather 
Oryftalfes; (dry for feare of rotting. ' - 

Gather theftalkclwithall : for a little wound in 
fruit, is deadly : but not the ftumpe, that muft beare 
thenextfruir, norleaveSjformoyftpre putrifies. 

Scverallv. Gather every kinde feverally by it felfe, for all will ^ 
not keepe alike, and it is hard to difcerne them, when 
they are mingled. 

if your trees bi. over-laden (as they will be, being 
Overiidcn ordered, as is before taugh t you) I like better of pul- 
ling fome off (though they be not ripe) neerethe top 
endofthebough,then of propping,bymuch, thereft 
{hall be better fed. Propping puts the bough in dan¬ 
ger, and frets it at leaft. 

inSrumcnri. Inlfruments: A long ladder of light litre / a ftoole- 
ladder as in the 11. Chapter. A gathering apron like 
a poake before you, made ofpurpofe, oraWallet 
himgona bough, or a basket with a five bottome, or 
skinnebottome, with Lathes or fplintersunder, hung 
Bruifo. in a rope to pul upanddowne : bruifenone,every 
bruife is to fruit death : ifycudoe,u{ethemprefent- 
ly. An hooke to pul boughs to yon is necefFary,breake 
no boughs. 

For keeping, lay them in a dry Loft, the longeft 
keeping Apples firft and furtheft on dry ftraw,"on 
heapesten orfourteenedaies, thicke, that they may 
fweat. Then dry them with a foft and cleane cloth, 
and lay them thin abroad. Long keeping fruit would 
be turned once in a moneth foftly .• but not in nor im¬ 
mediately after froft. In a loft cover well with ftraw, 
but rather with chaffe or branne: For froft doth caufe 
tender rottennefle. 
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Chap. i6. 
of Profits.. 

XTOw paufe with your felfc, and view the end of all 
your labours in an Orchard .• unfpeakableplea- 
fure, and infinite commodity. The pleafure of an Or¬ 
chard I referre to the laft Chapter for the condufion: 
and in this chapter, a word or two of the profit,which 
thorowly to declare is paft my skill; and I count it as 
ifa man Ihould attempt to addelight to the Sun with 
a Candle^or number the Starres. Mo man thathath but 
a meaiie Orchard or judgement but knowes, that the 
commodity of an Orchard is great: Neither would I 
ipeake of this, being a thing fo manifeft to alljbut that 
1 fee, that through the carelefle lazinefle of men, it is a 
thing generally negleiled. But let them know, that 
they lofe hereby the chiefeft good which belongs to 
houfe-keeping. 

Compare the commodity that commeth of halfe an 
acre of ground, fet with fruit-trees and herbs, foas is 
prefcribed, and an whole acre (fay it be two) with 
Come, or the beft commodity you can wilh, and the 
Orchard (hall exceed by divers degrees. 

In Fnmce and fome other Countries,and in Cyder and 

they make great ufe of Cyder and Perry, thus made: 
drelTe every Apple,the ftalke, upper end,and all galles 
away, ftampethem, and ftraine them, and within 24. 
houres tun them up into clean, fweet,&'; found veflels, 
for feare of evillaire, which they will readily take: 
and if you hang a poakefull dt Clones, Mace, Nut¬ 
megs, Cinamon, Ginger,andpils of Lemmons in the 
midftoftheveflell, it willmakeitaswholefotneand 
pleafantas wine. ThelikeufagedothPerryrequire. 

F 2 Thefe 
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~ Thefe drinks are very wholfome, they coole, purge,, 

and prevent hot Agues. But I leave this IkilltoPhy! 
fitians. 

FkJ:- The benefit of your Fruif, Hoots &Herbs, though 

it were but to eate and fell, is much. 

Wafers. Waters diftitled of Hofes, Woodbind , Angelica 
are both profitable and wondrous pleafant, and com, 
fortable. 

confove. Safifon and Licorasvvillyeeld you much Conferves 
and Preferves, are ornaments to your Feafts, health in 
yourCcknefle, and a good helpeto youi;friend, and 
toyourpurfe. 

He that will not be moved with fuchunfpeakable 
profits, is well worthy to want, when others abound 
in plenty of good things. 


Delight the 
chiefe end of 
Orchards. 


C H A P. 17. 

E thinks hitherto we have but a bare Orchard for 
•^^-•^fruitjand but halfe good,fo long as it wants thofe 
comely Ornaments, that Ihould give beauty to all Our 
labours, and make much for thehoneft delight of the 

owner and his friends. 

- For it is nottobedoubted, butas God hath given 
man things profitablCj^lb hath heeallowed him honeft 
comfort, delight, and recreation in all the Works of his 
hands. Nay, all his labours under the Sunne without 
this are troubles, and vexations of mind ; For what is 
greedy gaine, without delight, but moyling, and tur- 
raoyling in flavery > But comfortable delight, with 
content, is the good of every thing, and the patterne 
of heaven. A morfell of bread with comfort, is bet¬ 
ter by much then a fat Oxe with unguietnelfe. And 
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who can deny buttheprincipall end of an Orchardj is 
thehoneft delight ot one wearied with the worksof his AnOrchard 
lawfullcalling? TheveryworksofandinanOrchard 
and Garden, are better then theeafe and reft of and 
from other labours. When God had made man after 
his own Image, in a perfefl: ftate, and would have him 
to reprefent himfelfin authority, tranquility, and 
pleafureupon the earth, he placed him in rr.radifa. 

What v/zs Paradife> but a Garden and Orchard of An Orchard in 
trees and herbs, full of pleafure? and nothing therebut I’aradire. 
delights. Thegodsof the earth refembling the great 
Cod of heaven in authority, Majefty and abundance 
of all things, wherein is their moft delight ? and whi- 
thetdothey withdraw themfelves from the trouble- Caufestrfwea? 
fomeaffairsof tiMir eftate, being tired with tbebear- r’fon’fncfle 
ing Ad judging of liti^usiiGonttovei^es ? choked 
(asitwere) with the clofe a^es of their fumptuous 
gildings, thekftomackscloyed with variety of Ban¬ 
quets, theirears-filled and overburthened with tedi- 
diousdifcourfings? whither? bdt into their Orchards? 
msdeandprepared,dreffed and deftihated for that pur- Orchard is the 
pole,to renew and rrfrelb their fenceSjand to ball home rfmcdv. 
their over wearied-fpirits. Nay, it is (nodoubt) a com¬ 
fort tpthem, to fet open their Cazementsinto a moft 
delicate' Garden and Orchard, whereby they may not 
onely feeithat,wherein they are fo much delighted,but 
alfo to: give frefti, fweet, and pleafaiit aire to their Gal¬ 
leries and Chambers. 

And look whatthefe men do by’reafon oftheir great- Aii delight b 
H€s and abiIity,provoked with delight,th€ fame doubt- 
leffewould every ofus do^if power were anfwerable to 
our defires, whereby welhew manifeftlyj; that ofallo- 
ther delights on earth,they that are taken by Orchards, 

F 5 arc 
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This deUghrs 
aiiAelenies- 


Delightetho- 

=£-■ 


Caiifes of 
dtlight in any 
Orchard. 




Borders an J 


are moft excellent and moft agreeing with nature. 

For whereas every other pleaftire commonly fills 
fomeoneofourfenfes, and that onely, with delight, 
thkmakes all our fenfes fwim in pleafure, and that 
with infinitevariety, joyned with no leffe commodity. 

That famous and-matchleffe Oratour, 

.^/.r.C.prefcribeth nothing more fit, to take away the 
tedioulnefle and heavy load of three or fourefcore 
years, then the pleafure of an Orchard. 

" \V hat can your eye;dcfire to fee, your ears to heare, 
yourmouth to tafir, oryournofeto finelJ, that is not 
tobehad in an Orchard, with abundance of variety.^ 
What more delightfome then an infinite variety of 
fweet findlingflowtss > decking with fundry colours, 
the green tn^dejof the: Sarth, the univerf^ mother 
of us all, fobythe^ bSfpotted, fo dyed, that all the 
W'orld cstfinot ftihple them, and wherem it is more fit 
to admircf the-.Oypr, ^tien imitate his workmanfhip, 
colouring not pndy.^e^rth, but deckingthe aire,and 
fweetningey^br^J^iKlfpirit; ■ : 

. The KofefildidkmQJ.iisk, velvet, and double double 
province R^ofei-,,thefweetmusk Rofe double and An¬ 
gle, the double_^ndfiBgIe white Kofe. The faireand 
iweet-lenting Woodbine, double and Angle, and 
double double. ' Purple ^Uov^ipsj and double Cow- 
fiips, and double (^uble .Gowflips- Primrofe double 
andfingle. T he Violet, nothing behind the beft, for 
fmelling fweetly. A thoufand more will provoke your 
content. 

And all thefe by the your.Gardnef,' lb come- 

lypandorderly pkci^ip.your/Borders and S<5uares,and 
fo intermingled, that none looking thereon cannot but 
wonder to fee what nature corr^ed by Artcan doe. 

When 
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When, you behold, in. divers corners,ct your,Or¬ 
chard Mounts of ftone or wood, curioufly wrought 
within and without, or of earth covered with fruit- 
trees: Kentifli Cherries, damfuns,Pluinrnes, &c. with 
ftaires of precious workinanfhip. And in fome corner 
(or moe^ a true diall or clock, and fo.me Anticke- 
works and efpecially filver-founding Mufick,, mixt 
Inftrumentsandvoyces, gracing all the reft;How will 

you be wrapt with delight ? 

Large Walks, broad and long, clofe and open, like 
thelt/»pe groves in 'ihejfdy^ railed with.gravell and 
landjhaving feats and banks ofCatnmQmile,allthis de¬ 
lights the mind, and brings health to the body. 

View now with delight, the works of your owne 
hands, your fruit-trees of ail forts, loaden with fweet 
bloffomes, andfruitofall tafts,operations,and colours: 
your treesftanding in comely order which way fpever 
youlook. 

Your borders on every fide hanging and drooping 
withFeberries,R.afpberries, Barberries, Currents, and 
the roots of your trees powdred with Strawberries, 
red, white and green, what a pledh^e is this } Your 
Gardner can frame your lefler wqodjto theihape of 
men armed in the field, ready to give battell; or fwift 
running Greyhounds: or of well fented and true run¬ 
ning Hounds to chafe the Deere, or hunt" the Hare. 
This kind of hunting ,lhall not waft your come, nor 
much your coyne. 

Mazes well framed a mans height, may perhaps'make 
your friend wander in gathering of berries til he can- 
notrecover himfelfwithout your help. 

Tohavepccafionto exercife within your Orchard : 
« {hall be a plcafure to have a Bowling Alley, or rather 
F 4 ■ ; ^ (,yhich 


Mounts. 

whence you 
may fhoota 
Buck. 

Dial!- 

Mnfione. 


wal'cs. 

Seats. 


Ordci of trees- 


ftape of men. 
and beads. 


Mazes- 


Bowling-Alley 
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Cond'iic- 


River. 


Moats- 


Eces. 
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Cwhich is more manly, and more healthful) apaire of 
Buts to ftretch your arms. 

Rofemary and fweete Eglantine arc feemely or¬ 
naments about a Doore or Window, and fo is Wood- 
bindC', 

Leoke Chapter 5. and you lhall fee the form of 
a Gonduite. If there Were two or more, it were nbt a- 
mifle. 

And in mine opinion 1 could highly commend your 
Orchard, ifeither through it,or hard by it,there fhould 
lunnea pleafant River with filver dreams •• youmight 
lit in your Mount, and angle a peckled Trout 
orfleightyEele, orfome other dainty FiOi. Or moats, 
whereon you might row with a Boate, and fifttwith 
Nettes. •' 

Store of lees in a dry and Warm Bee-houfe, cor^^y 
made of Fir boards, to ling, and fit, and feed upon, 
yourflowersand fprouts, make a plealant noyfe and 
fight. For cleanly nnd innocent Bees, of all^ther 
things, loveandbecoine, and thtiveinanOrchardvIf 
they(thriveas they muft needs)'if your (Jardiaet be 
skilfull,and[loVe^^: for they loVe then friends, and 
hate none thdif ’i^emies) ' they Will befides the 

pleafure, yieldgreat profit, to'pay him hiswages. Yea, 
the increafe or twenty Stocks brStools, with other 
fees, will ke^ your Orchard. 

You need hot doubt their ftings, for they hurl not 
whom they know, and they know their keeper afld ac* 
quaintance. If you like not to come amOngft them, 
you need not double them: for but near their ftore,and 
in their own defence, they will not fight, and in that 
cafe onely fand who can blame them ?) they are manly, 
andfightdefperately; Some fas that honourable Lady 
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stHackftes, Whofe name doth much grace mine Or- 
chatd)ufe t© make feats fofthem in the ftone wall of 
their Orchard, or Garden, which is good, but wood is 
bettei|. 

A Vine overfhadowing a feat,is verj' comely,though vine, 
her Grapes with us ripe llow'ly. 

Ode chief grace that adornes an Orchard,. I cannot 
let flip:a brood of Nightingales, who with feverall Nightingale, 
notes and tunes, with a ftrongdclightlbmevoyeeout 
ofa weak body, will bear you company night and day, 
ShelovesCandlivesin^hotsofwoodsinhcrheart. She 
will help you to cleanfe your trees of Caterpillers and 
allnoyfomewormes and flies. The gentle Robin-red- 
breft will help her, and in winter in the coldeft ftorms*^'^^^' 
will keep a part. Neither will the filly Wren be behind wen. 
in Summer, with her diftmft whittle, (like a fweet Re¬ 
corder) tochearyourfpirits. 

The Black-bird and Threftle(forI take it the Thrulh Black bird', 
fines not, but devours) fing loudly in a May fti oming, Thmih. 
and delights the eare much (and you need not want 
their company,ifyou have ripe Cherries or Berries,and 
would as gladly as the reft do your p leafure: but I had) 
rather wa nt their company thaumy, fruit. 

What fhall Ilay ? A ^tboafaiy w Pleafant delights 
are attended in an Orchard ; and fooner lhali I bee 
weary, then I can reckon the leaft part of that pleafure, 
which one that hath and loves an Orchard may find 
therein. 

Whatis there ofall thefe few that f have reckoned, 
which ^thnot pleafetheeye, theeare,thefmell,and 
tafte? Andbythefefenfesas Organs, Pipes, and win¬ 
dows, thefe delights are carried to refreih the gentle, 
generous, and noble mind. 

To 
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Toconclude^ what joy may you have, that you li¬ 
ving to fuch an age, fhallfeethebleffiogs of God on 
yoplabourswhhe you live, and leave behind you to 
heirs, orfucceflbrs (for God will make heires) fuch a 
work, that many ages after your death, Ihall record 
your love to their Country ? And the rather, 
when you confider (chap. 14. ) to what 
length of time your worke is 
liketolaft. 
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THE COVNTRY 
H O V S WI F E S 
garden. 


Chap. i. 

7he Soyle. 

He foyleofan Orchard and Garden, 
differ onely in thefe three points: 
Firft, the Garden 5 foile would bee 
fbmewhat dryer,becaufe herbs be- 
ing more tender then trees, can nei. 
therabide moyfture nor drought, 
in fuchexceflivemeafure,as treesj 
and therefore having a drier foyle, the rearedy is eafie 
againftdrought, if need be: waterfouhdly, which 
may bee done with fmall labour, the compafleof a 
Garden being nothing fo great, as of an Orchard, and 
thisisthecaulb(if they know it )that'Gardners raife 
their fquares: but. if moyfture trouble y’'ou, I fee no Hops, 
remedy without a generall danger, except in Hops, 
which delight much in a low and fappy earth. 

Secondly, the foyle of a Garden would be plaine and 
levell. 
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leveiLat lea ft every fquare(^for we purpofe the fquare 
to be the fitteft form) the rcafon.-the earth of a garden 
v'antiag fuch helpSjas (hould ftay the water,which an 
orchard hath, andtherootesofherbes beingftiort, 
and not able to fetch their liquor from the bottome, 
are more annoyed by drought, and the foyle being 
mellow and loofe, is foon either vvaflit away, or fends 
out his heart by too much drenching and walhing. 

Thirdly, if a garden foilebenotcleareofweedes, 
and namely of grade, the herbes fliall never thrive:. 
for how (hould good hearbs profper, when evil weeds 
waxfofaft •• confidering good herbes are tender in 
refpect of evil weeds: thefe being ftrengthened by na¬ 
ture, and the other by art Gardens have fmall place 
in comparifon, and therefore may, moreeafily be 
fallowed, at the lead: one halfe yeere before, and the 
better dreffed after it is framed. And you (liall finde 
that clean keepingdoth not only avoid danger of ga¬ 
thering weedes, bufalfo is a fpeciall ornament, and 
leaves more plentiful! fap for your tender herbes. 

Chap. 2. 
of the Sites., 


Cannot fee in any fort,how the fite of 

the one (hould not be good, and fit 
for the other .‘The ends of both being 
one, good, wholelbme, and much 
fruit joyned with delight, unles trees 
be more able to abide the nipping 
froftesthantenderdierbes .• but I am fure,the flowers 
of trees are as foone perifhed with cold, as any herbe 
except Pumpions, and Melons. 

' ' Chap 
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Chap. 3. 
of the Form. 

Et that which is laid in the Orchards 
forme, fuffice for a garden in generall: 
but for fpeciall formes in fquares, they 
P^are as many, as there are devices in' 
Gardners brains. Neitheris the wit and 
art of a skilfull Gardner in this point 
not to be commended,that can work more variety for 
breeding ofmore delightfome choice, and of all thofe 
things, where the owner is ableanddelirous tobefa- 
tisfied. The number of formes. Mazes and Knots is fo 
great,and men are fo diverfly deliglited,that I leave e- 
very Houfe-wife toherfelfe, efpecially feeing to fet 
downe many,had been but to fill much paper^yetleft 
I deprive her of all delight and direftion, let her view 
thefe few, choice,new formes,and note thefe general¬ 
ly, that all plots are fquare, and all are bordered about 
with Privit, Rafins, Fea-berries,Rofes,Thorne,Rofc- 
mary, Bee.flowers,Ifop, Sage or fuch like. 


Chap. 
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Chap. Ill I. 

of the 

8 1 Carden requireth not fo large a fcope 
of ground as an Orchard j both in 
' regard of the much weeding , dref- 
fing and removing , and alfo the 
pains in a Garden, is not fo well re- 
payed home, as in an Orchard. It is 
to be granted, thatthe Kitchin-gar- 
den doth yeeld rich gains, by Berries,Roots,Cabbages, 
ef'-c. yet thefe are no way comparable to the fruits of 
a rich Orchard : But notwithftanding I am of opinion, 
that it were betterforE»^/d«f^, that we had more Or¬ 
chards and Gardens,and more large. And therefore we 
leave the quantity to every mans ability and will. 

Chap. V. 

' of Fence. 

a Eeing we allow Gardens in Orchard-plots, 
and thebeneht of a.Garden is much, they 
both requite a ftrong and Crowding fence. 
Therefore leaving this, let us come to the 
Herbs themfelyes, which muft be the fruit of allthefe 
labours. 
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Chap. 6 .' 
of two Gardens. 

■ Erbesareof two forts , and therefore 
it is meete (they requiring divers man-. 
nets of Husbandry ) that we have two 
Gardens: A garden for flowers, and a 
Kitchen garden; or a Summer garden; 
not that we meane foperfeftadiftin- 
ftion, that the Garden for flowers foould or can be 
■without herbes good for the Kitchen, or the Kitchen 
garden fhould want flowres, nor on the contrary : but 
for the moftpart they would be fevered; firft, becaufe 
your Garden flowers (hall fufFerfomedifgrace 3 if a- 
mongthem you intermingle Onions, Parfnips, &c. 
Secondly,your Garden that is durable, muftbeof one 
forme .* but that, which is for your Kitchens ufo, muft 
yeeld daily rootes, or other herbes, and fuffer defor¬ 
mity. Thirdly, the herbs of both will not be both a- 
like ready, at one time, either for gathering, or remo¬ 
ving. Firfr therefore^ 

of the Summer Gar detti 

T^Hefo herbs and flowers are comely and durable 
for fquares and kaots,andalltobefetatMc/l»rfe/- 
or fomcwhatbefore, tiattheymaybefetledin, 
and taken with the ground,before winter,though they 
ir4iy,befet,efpecially fowne in the fpring. 

Rofes of all forts ( fpoken of in the Orchard ) mud: 
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befer. Some ufe to fet flips and twine them, which 
fometimeSjbut feldomejthriveall. 

Rofemary, Lavender, Bee-flowers, Ifop, Sage, 

Time, Cowflips,,jPyony,Dafies, Clove-Gilliflowers, 
Pinkes, SothernV^ood, Lillies, of all which here¬ 
after. 

of the Kitchen Garden, 


Hough your Carden for flowers doth in a fort pe- 
■“ cuiiarly challenge to it felfea profit, andexquifire 
forme to t he eyes, yet you may not altogethernegleft 
this, where your herbes for the potdogrowe. And 
therefore, fome here make comely borders with the 
hearbes aforelaid. The rather becaufe abundance of 
Rofcs and Lavender yeeld much profit, and comfort 
to the fences .• Rofe-water and Lavender, the one cor- 
diall ( as alfo the Violets, Burrage, and Buglas) the o- 
,ther reviving the fpirits by the fence of finelling; both 
moft durable for fmell, both in flowers and water: you 
need not here rai fey our beds, as in the other garden, 
becaufe Summer towards, will not let too much wet 
annoyyou. 

And thefehearbes require more moyfture: yet muft 
you have your beds divided, that you may goe betwixt 
toweede, and fomewhat forme would be expefted: 
To which it availeth, that you place your herbes of 
biggeft growth, by walles,or in borders, as Fennell,&c. 
and the Ipwelt in the middeft, as SaffroD,Strawbef rie?, 
Onions, 8cc. i.. 
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Chap. VII. 

Divijron of Herbs. 


Arden-herbs are innumerable 3 yet thefe 
are common , and fufficient for our 
4 Countrey-houfvvifes. 

Herbs of greateji growth. 

Fennelj Angelica, Tanfie, HoJlihock, 
Lovage, Elicampane,French Mallows, 
Lilies, French Poppie, Endive, Succory,and Clary. 
Herbs of middle growth. 

Burrage, Buglas, Parlley, .Sweet Sicilly, FJower-de- 
luce, Stock-gillifiowers, Wall-flowers, Anhifeeds, 
Coriander, Feather-fewel, Marigolds, Oculus Chrifti, 
Langdibeef, Alexanders, Carduus Benediftus. 

Herbs of fmaUeft growth. 

Panfie, or Harts-eafe, Coaft-Margeram, Savery, 
Strawberries, Saffron, Lycoras, Daffadowndillies, 
Leeks, Chives, Chibbals, Skerots, Onions, Batchelors 
buttons, Dafies, Peniroyal. 

Hitherto I have onely reckoned up, and put in this 
rank, fomeHerbs : theirHusbandryfollows, each in 
an Alphabetical order, the better to be found. 


Chap. VIII. , 
Husbandry of Herbs. 


B LexWsr/are'to be renewed z^Mgeliet. It is 
a timely Pot-herb. 

is renewed with his feed, whereof 
he beareth plenty the fecond yeer, and fo dieth. You 
may remove-the roots the firfl: yeer. The leaves di- 
ftilJed, 
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ftilled,yeel(i water foveraigne to expellpainefrom the 
ftomacke. Therootedried taken in the fall, ftoppeth 
the poares 3gainft infeftions. 

make their growth, and beare feeds the 
firft yeere, and dieth as Coriander : it is good for ope¬ 
ning the pipes, and it is ufed in Comfits. 

Artichoakesaxe renewed by dividing the rootes in¬ 
to fets, in March, every third or fourth yeare. They 
require a feverall ufage, and therefore a feverall whole 
plot by themfelves, efpecially confideringthey are 
plentifollof fruitemuchdefired. 

Burr age and Buglas,t\vo Cordials, renew themlelves 
by feed yearely,which is hard to be gathered, they are 
exceeding good Pot-herbes, good for Bees, and moft 
comfortable for the heart and ftomacke, as Quinces 
and Wardens. 

Cammile, fet rootes in bankes and walkcs. It js 
fweete fmelling, qualifying head-ach. 

Cabbages require great roome, they feed the fecond 
yeare :fow them in February, remove them when the 
plants are an han d full long, fet deepe and wet. Looke 
well in-drought for the white Caterpillers worme, the 
fpaunes under the leafeclofely r for every living Crea¬ 
ture doth feeke fiiode and quiet fhelter, and growing 
yuicke, they draw to,and cate the heart: you may find 
them in a rainy deawy morning. 

It i;; a good Pothearbe,and ofthishearbe called Cole,, 
our Countrie Houfe-wivcs give their pottage their 
name, and call them Caell. 

Carduus BenediSusy x bleffed thiftle, feeds and dyes 
the firft yeere, the excellent vertue thereof I referre to 
Herbals, for we are Gardiners, not Phyfitians. 

Citrretr are fowne late in rill or May, as Turneps, 

elfe 
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dfeth^ feede the firft yeere, and then their roots are 
naught: the fecond yeere they dye^ their rootsgrow 
great, and require large roome. 

Chibals cr chives have their roots parted, as Garlick, 
Lillies, &c. and fo are they fef every third or fourth 

yeere: a good pot-hearb opening, but evilffor theeibs. 

Clark is fo wne, it leedes the feednd yeere, and dyes. 
It is fbmewhat harfh in tafte, a little in pottage is good, 
it ftrengtheneththereines. 

Rooteparted make ktsm'March: itbeares 
the/econd yeere: itis ufed in Alein May. 

CmrfWeris ftirufage and ufes, much like Anni- 
feeds. 

Daffadowndillies have their roots parted, and fet 
once in three or fbi jre yeere,or longer time.iThey flow¬ 
er timely, and aiier Midjummer are fcarcely feene. 
They are more for omamerit,the for ule,{b are Daifies. 

Di/z/t’-rootes parted and fet 3 as Flowre-deluce and 
Camomile, when you fee them gro w too thicke or de¬ 
cay. They be good tokeepe up, and ftrengthen the ed- 
ges of your b0rders,as Pinkes,they be red, white,mixt. 

Ellycampane root is long Iafting,as isthe Lovage, it 
feeds yeerely, you may divide the root, and fet the 
roote,taken in Winter it isgood(beingdryed, powde¬ 
red and drunk) to kill itches. 

Endive and Succory are much like -in nature, lhape, 
and u(e, theyrenue themfelves by feed,as Fennell,and 
other herbs. You may remove them before they put 
forth fliankes, a good Pot-herbe. 

Fennell is renewed, either by the feedsfwhich itbea- 
reth the fecond yeere, and fo yeerely in great abun¬ 
dance) fowne in the fall or Spring, or by dividing one 
root into many Sc ts, as Artichoke, it is long of growth 

and 
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and life.-You juay, remove therocte unfiiankt. It is ex¬ 
ceeding goodfor the eyes, diftilled, oranyotherwife 
taken: itisufcd indreiBngHivesfor fvvarmes, a very 
goodPotrhearbe,.orforSallets. , 

Fetkrferple fhakes feed. Good againft a fhaking Fe¬ 
ver, taken in apofletdrinke fafting. 

rloure-Jelnce, longlafting. Divide his njots, and 
fet: the roots d ryed have a fweet fmell. 

Carlicke may be fet an handfull diftance, two inches 
deepe, in the edge of your beds; Part the heads into fe- 
verall cloves, and every clove fet in the latter end of 
February wiilincr.cafetoagreat he&AhdoreSeptem- 
berigood foropeningjOvillforeyes: whentheblade is 
long,fall: two 8 c two together, the heads will be bigger. 

Boilyhocke rifethhigh, feedeth anddyeth :thech:ef 
ufe I know is ornament. 

jfop is reafonable longlafting: young roots are good 
fet, flips better. A goodpot-hearbe. 

. luly -porversyzommorAy caWad GUty-pomrs^or Clove - 
luly-pomrs (I call them fo, becaufe they flowre m ini ;/) 
they hayethenameofcfe&e/jOftheirfent. Imayweli 
call themrhe King offlo.wers(^except the Rofe)and the 
Left fort of them are called ^eeue- Inly porcers. I ha Vv"; 
of them nine or ten feveml couloui s,and divers of them 
as big asRofes: ofallflowerE(”favethe DamaskeRofeJ 
they are the moft pleafant to fight arid fmell.- theyJaft 
notipaft three or four yeeres uarcmoved.Take the flips 
(without fhanks)and fet afty time,favein extremfroft, 
hut efpecially utMkh lel- tide. Their ufe is much in or¬ 
nament, and comforting the fpirits^ by the fence of 
fmellingi . 

Ldy-fowersto? thewall, orwall-I^fy-jiwerr,- wall¬ 

flowers," or EeCr flowers, OTM.mKx-My'Powerr, hsy 
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caafe growing in the walls, even in winter, and good 
for Bees, will grow even in ftone-walls, they will feem 
dead in Summer,and yet revive in Winter. TJhey yeeld 
feed plentifully, which you may fowe at any time, or in 
any broken earth, efpecially on the top of a mud-wall, 
butmoift.'youmay lettherootbeforeitbebrancht; e- 
very flip chat is not flowf d,will take root 3 or crop him 
in Summer, and he will flower in Wintenbut his Win. 
ter-feed is untimely. This and Palms are exceeding 
good, and timely for Bees. 

J-eekf yeeld feed the fecond yeer, unremoved 5 and 
die, unlefle you remove them ; ufiial to eat with fait 
and bread, as Onions always greeiJ, good pot-herb,evil 
for the eyes. 

Lavendar Spike would be removed within feven 
yeers, or eight at the moll. Slips twined, asHyfopand 
Sage, would take heft at Michaeltide. This flower is 
good for Bees, moft comfortable for fmelling, except 
Rofesiandkeptdrj^jisasftrongafterayeere, as when 
it is gathered. The water of this is comfortable, 
'\N):dte.Lavend'ir would be removed fooner. 

' Lett ice y eelds feed the flrft yeer, and dies; fowe be- 
time; and if you would have them Cabbage for Sallets, 
remove them as you do Cabbage, They .are ufual in 
Sallets, and the pot. 

Lillies white and redj removed once in three or fbut 
yeers, their roots yeeld many Sets, like theOarlick. 
'Mkhaeltide is the beft. They grow high, after they get 
root. Thefc roots are goed to break a Bile , as are 
Mallows and Sorrel. 

Malloras, French or gagged, the firft or fecond 
yeer,feed plentifully. Sowe in MmhjQt before. They 
are good for tke houfwifes pot, ortobreak a bunch. 

“ ■ ■ Marigolds 
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Marigolds moft commonly come of feed,youmay 
remove the Plants when they betwoineheslbng. The 
double Marigoldjbeing as bigge as a little Rofe^is ^od 
for Ihew. They are a good Pot-herbe. 

Occidus Cbrijii ^ or Chrifts eye, feeds and dyes the 
hrft or fecond yeere;you may remove the yong Plants, 
but feed is better. Oneof thefe feeds put into theeye, 
within three or four houres will gather a thicke skinne, 
cleerethe eye, and bolt it felfe forth without nurt to- 
the eye. A good Pot-herbe. 

Ot}yons2iX&^omntvcifebrHary , they are gathered at 
Michael- tide, and all the Summer long, for Sallets'y as 
alfoyoungParfly, Sage,Chibals, Lettice, fweetSicil- 
ly, Fennell 3 &c. good alone, or with megte as Mut¬ 
tons &c. for fauee,efpecially for the pot. 

Tarjly fow the firft yeere, and ufe i he next y eere: it 
feedes plentifullyjan herbe of much ule, as fweet Sici¬ 
ly is. The feed and roots are good againft the Stone. 

require an whole plot 3 they beplentifull 
and common rfow them in Fcimiary, the Kings (that is 
in the middle) feed brondefl: and reddeft. Parfneps are 
fufteno'nce fora ftrong ftomacke,not good for evil eies: 
When they cover the earth,in a drought, to tread the 
tbps, make the roots bigger. 

Femty-rifyally ot Pudding Grafle , creepesalong the- 
ground^ likeground Ivift lllaftsTongJike Daiiies,be- 
cauleitputsa'ndfpreads dayly newrobts. Divide, and 
remove the roots,it hath a pleafant taft and fmell, good: 
for the pot, or hacktmeate, or Maggas Pudding. 

Tumfions : Set feedes w;ith your finger, a finger 
deepe, lateifl March ,fbone as they appeare,eve- 
lynightifyou doubt &oft,coverthem,and water them 
continually out of a watef-pot:. they be very tender. 
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their fruit is great and waterifh. 

French Poppy beareth a great flower, andtheSeed^ 
-wffl make you fleep. ^ 

Raddifi is (auce for cloyed ftomacks, as Capers, 
01 ives,and Cucumbers,caft the feeds all Summer long 
hereand there, andyou flialihave them alwaies young 
andfrefh. 

Rofemary^thQ grace of herbs herein E«g/W,ino- 
dicr Countries common. Tofet flips immediately af- 
rer Lammas^ is the fiireft way. Seed fowne may prove 
well, fo they befovyne in hot weatherjfomwhatmoift, 
and good earth: for the herbe, though great, is ne(h 
^nd tenderfas I take it)brought from hot Coun tries to 
-usinthecoldNorth.‘fet thin. It becomes a Window 
well. Theuleismuchinmeates, moreinPhyfick, 
moftforBees. 

Rjie^or herbe of ^jr/ffCjeontinuallygreene, the flips 
arefet. Itlafts long as Rofemary,Sothemwood,8cc. 
tooftrongfor mine Houfewifespot, unlefle fhee will 
brew Ale therewith, againft the Plague: let him not 
feed i f you will have him laft. 

Saffron every third yearehis roots would bee remb- 
vedatMrdfuMiner: for when all other herbs grow 
moft,itdyetb. Itflowrethat Micbaef-tide^andgrov;- 
^ all Winter.-keep his flowers from birds in the mor- 
ning,& gather the yellow (or they fliape much like Lil¬ 
lies) dry,andafter dry them: they be precious, expel- 
pellmg difeafes from the heart and ftomack. 

Saveryieedsand. dyes the firft yeare, good for my 
Houfewifes pot and pye. 

sage^ let flips in May^ and they grow aye .* Let it uot 
leed it will laft the longer. Theufc is muchTand com¬ 
mon. TheMonkilhProy0:bi5^r/V/^/». 
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Cur mriiurhom, cuia falvia crefcit in horto ? 
skerots^ the roots are fet when they be parted, as 
^yotth , and Flower-deluce ax Michael- tide: the root 
is but fmall and very fweet. I know none other Ipecial 
ufe but the Table. 

Sweet sicely, long lafting pleafantly tailing, either 
the feed fowne,or the root partedjand removed,makes 
increafe, it is oflike ufe with parfly. 

Stravpberrieslong lafting, ktrootsatMichael-tide^ 
or the Spring, they be red, white and greene,and ripe,, 
whe n they be great and foft, forae by Midfummer with 
us. The ufe is 3 they will coole myHoufewifewelljif 
they be put in Wine or Creame with Sugar. 

T;a?e, both feeds, flips and rootes are good. If it 
feed not, it will laft three orfoureyearesormbre, it 
fmelleth comfortably. Ithath much ufernamely, in all 
cold meats, it is good for Bees, 

Hurnep is fowne. In the fecond yeare they beare 
plenty of feed; they require the lame time of fowing 
that Garrets doe: they are fick(ifthe fame difeafe thac 
Cabbages be. The root increafeth much , it is moft 
wholfome, if it be fowne in a good and well tempered 
earth; Sovefaigne fbr eyes and Bees. 

Iteckon thefe herbes onely , becaufc Iteach my, 
Country Houfewife, not skilflill Artifts, and it fhonli 
be an endleffe labour,and would make thematter tedi- 
ous.to reckon up handtheefe^Stock^Iuly-flowers^Char^. 
•veil, Valerian,O0-to bed at noom,piony,Licoras,Tan- 
fle,Garden mints. Germander,Centaurie, and a thou- 
fond fuch phyfick Herbs, Let her ftrft grow cunnings 
in this, arid then Ihe may enlarge her Cardenas her 
skill and ability increafeth. And to help her the more 
Ihavefet her downethefe obfervations. 


Gh-ap: 
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Chap. 9.' 

CenerallRuks in Gardening. 

IN the South parts Gardeningmay be more timely, 
^and more fafely done, then with us in Torkefiire^ be- 
caufe out ay re is net fo favourable, nor our ground fo 
good. 

2 Secondly moft feeds {hakt, by turning the good 
earth, are renued. their mother the earth keeping them 
in her bowels, till the Sunne their Father can reach 
them with his heat, 

3 In fetting herbs,leave no top more then an hand, 
full above the ground, nor more then a foot under the 
earth. 

4 Twinetheroots ofthofeflipsyou let, ifthey will 
abide it. Gilly-flowers are tod tender. 

5 Setmoift,andfowedry. 

6 Set flips without fiiankes any time,^xcept at Mid- 
lummer^ and in frofts. 

7 Seeding fpoiles the moft roots, as drawing the 
heart and fap from the roou 

8 Gather for the pot and medicines, herbs tender 
and greene,the lap being in the top, but in Winter the 
rooteisbeft. 

9 AU the herbs in the Garden for flowers, would 
once in fevenyeeres be renued, or fbundly watered 
with puddle water, except Rofemary. 

10 In all your Gardens and Orchards, bankesand 
featesof Camomile, Peny-royall, Daifiesand Violets, 
arefeemdy and cotnfortable. 

11 Th^ require whole plots: Artichokes,Cabba- 
gesj TumepSjPatfneps, Onyons, Garrets,and (if you 

will) 
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will ) Saffron and Skerrits. 

12 Gather all your feeds, dead, ripe, and dry. 

1 3 | Lay not dung ,to the roots of your herbs, as 
ufually they do ; for dung not melted is too hot,even 
for trees. 

14 Thin fetting and fowing Cfoiberodtesl^iia 

notpaft.afootdiftance) isprofitablei for thfe herbs 
willlike the better. Greater herbs would have more 
tliftance. , ' V 

1 5 Set and fow herbs in their time of growth 

( except at Mid-fummr , for then'-they - arc .tootbo 
tender) but trees in their time of reft. ^ : 

46 A good Houfewife may, and will gather ftore 
of herbs for the pot, about and diyr them, 

and pownd them , and in Winter they will make 
good fervice. 

Thus hayeT Imed otit a Gjarden to our Countrey 
Houfewives, and given them mfcs for common herbs. 

Ifany ofthem(as fometimesthey are)be knotty, I re- 
ferre them to cha^. 3. The skill and paines or weeding wr«di„g. 
tli Garden with weeding Knives of fingers, Irefer 
to thenifelves,;and t heir maides, willing th^ fo take 
the opportunity aftera fhowre of raine: withall,tad- 
vifethe Miftreffe, either be prefent herfelfe, or to 
teach her maides to lajow herbs from weeds. 
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C H A P. lO. 

The Husbandry of Bees. 

ffl Hereremajneth one neceflary thing 
, tobepfefcnbed^whichinmine bpi- 
mbn makes as muchfor ornament 
as eitherFlo\vers,or fornijOr clean- 
nefl’ejand lam fare as commodious 
; asabybfj -orall thereft : which is 
* ®ees^well ordered, Aird I will not 
accounf herpny bf^ygood/Houfe-wives, that wan- 
teth'either Bees or skilfulnefle about them. And 
though Ikhowfome have'pmtten'wellaud truly,and 
, others moreplentifully upon this theme ryet lbrne- 
whathave I learned by experience ( being'a Bee- 
naafter niy'lHfe ) which hitherto! cannot findeput 
into-Vi«tihg, for which 1 thinke our Houfe-Wives, 
will count tfaemlHves ‘Beholding unto mee. 

See H^fe. ; The firft thing that a Oardiner about Bees mull: be 

darcFull for, ‘ is an houfehot flakes add ftones abroad, 
for flakesrot'and reele, Raineand Weather 
'dateyour hives, and covers, and coldmoftofallis 
hurtfiall foryour Bees. Therefore yoU muft have an 
houfemade along a furediy Wall in your Garden, 
neere,or in your Orchard : for bees love flowers and 
wood with their hearts. 


This 
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~Thisi^e forme Frame ftandingonpoftswith 
a FIoore(ifyou would have it hold more Hives, two 



Floores boorded ) layd on bearers, and back poft®, 
covered over with boords,flate-wife. 

Let the floores be without holes or clifts, left in 
csfting time,the Bees lye out^ and loyter. ' f 
And though your Hives ftand within an hand- 
breadth the one of another; yet will Bees know their 
home. ^ . 

In this Frame, may your Bees ftand dfie arid 
warme, efpecially if you make dotes like dores of 
windowestoftiroudthemin Winter, asinanhouft: 
provided you leave the Hives mouthes open J my felf 
. H 2 i have 
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have devifed fuch an houfcjand I find that it kee^s and 
ftrengthens my Bees much, and my hives willlaft fix 
to one. 

Hivet. ccmtncnds hives of wood ^Idiicom- 

mend them not :but ftraw hives are in u(e with us,and 
I tbink,wiih all the world,whicli I commend for nim • 
blenefle,cIofenefle,warmnefleaod drinefle. Bees love 
no extemall motions of dawbing,or fuch like. Some¬ 
times occafion (hall be offered to lift and turne hives, 
as {hall appeare hereafter. One light entire hive of 
ftraw,in that cafe, is better than one that is dawbed, 
weighty & comberfome.1 with every hive, for a keep- 
ing fwarme, to hold three pecks at ieaft inmeafiire. 
For tooilittle hives ptcaife BeeSjincaftingtimCjeither 
to lie otit,and I^er, or elfe to caft before they be ripe 
and ftrong,and lo make weake fwarms and untimely: 
Wherrasjif they have room fufficient,they ripen time. 
ly,and cafting feafonably,areftrong,and fit for labour 
prefend^. Neither would, the hive be too toogreat,for 
then th’eyibyter j and.waiffe meate and time. 

^'■‘g of Your Bees deUghtin wood, for feeding, efpecially 
- for cafting: therefore want not an Orchard. A Mayes 
fwarme-is worth a Mares Foale: if they want wood, 
they be in danger of flybg away; Any time before 
Mid-fmmer is good for cafting, and timely before 
J»^isnotevill. IvmchhkeM. Mar ^)ams opinion for 
hiving a fwarme in combes of a dead or forfaken hive, 
fo.lhey befiefliandcIeanely.To thinkethata fwarme 
of your own, or^hers, will of it felfe come into fuch 
a mtcvQO&nctn^Expertocrede Robert 0.0s 
imeatingwithhoneyj.isto no'purpofe, forthebther 
Bees wi! 1 eate it up. If y our fwarme knit in the top 
ofa tree^as they vvill,ifthe windbeate them not to fall 

•- ; dw®® 
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down: let the ftool or ladder deferibedin the Orchard 
do you fervice. 

The lelTc your Spelkes are^ the lelfe is the wafte of 
your Hony,a'id the more eafily will they draw,when "■ 
youtakeyour Bees.Four Speiks a thwarr^and one top 
Spelk are lufficicnt.The Bees will fatten their combes 
to the Hive. A little Hony is good, but if you want 
Fennel will ferve to rub your Hive withal. The Hive 
being dreft and ready fpelkr,tub’d, and the hole made 
for their pafTageCI ufe no hole in the Hive but a piece 
of wood hoal’d to fave t he Hive and kcc pe out Mice) 
fliake in your Bees,or the moft of th(m(for all com- 
monly you cannot gct,the remainder wil follow.Ma- 
ny ufe fmoke,nettles,&c.which I utterly diflike : for 
Bees love not to be molettcd. Ringing in the time of 
catting is a meet fancy, violent handling of them is 
fimply evil, becau'cBees of all other creatures love 
cleanlinefs and pcace.Thcreforc handle them Icafure- 
ly and quietly, and their Keeper whom they know . 
may do with them what he wil without hurt: Being 
hived at night,bring them to their feat. Set your hives 
all of one year together. 

. Signet of breeding Jf thej he firong, ' 

1 They will avoid dead young Bees andDroans. 

2 T hey will fweat in the morning, till it run from 
them j alwaycs.when they be ftrong. 

Signet of cafiing, 

2 They will fly Droans by reafon of heat. 

2 The young Swarmc .will once or twice in fomc 
faire feafon, come forth muttering, as though they 
wouid caftjto prove thcmfelvesjand go in again. 
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5 Tiic night before they ciift, if you lay your ear to 
the Hives, mouth^yoa iliai hear two or three,but eipc- 
ciallv one above cnc reft, rry, Up, up, up j or. Tout, 
tout," tour, like a Triiaipcc founding the alarum to the 

Much defcariting there i?, of, and about the Mafter 
Bce.and rh.cir de2recs,ordcr,and Government : but the 
truth 1-1 this point is rather imagined, then demonllra- 
ted.There arc fome conjeUiires of ir,v/^.we fee in the 
combs divers greater houfes then the reft,and we com- 
moniy hear the night before they caff, fometimes one 
Becjicmctimcs twopt morcBces,give a iowd & feve- 
rail found from the reff,and fometimes Bees of greater 
bodies then the commoio fort .• but what of all this ?I 
lear.e not on conjectures, but love to fet down that I 
know to be true, and leave thefe things to them that 
love to divine. 

Keep none weak,, for it is hazard, oftentimes with 
Ioffe; F; eding will not help them ; for being wcakc, 
they cannofcome down to mcac,orif they come down, 
ti'.ey dyc,bccaiirt Bees weak cannot abide cold.If none 
ofiheicyvct will the other Bees being flrong,fmell the 
ivoncy.and come and fpoyl,and kill them. Some helpe 
is in calfing Time,to put two v/eak fwarmes together, 
or as well faith: Let not them caff late, 

by raifing them with wood or flone : but with times 
(fayl.) An impels three or four wreathes, wrought 
as the Kivc,the fame compafTd, to raife the Hive with- 
Catching, sll: but by experience in tr'yall, I have found out a 
better way by Cluifering, for late or weake fwarmes 
cluftcrieg. hitherto, not found out uf any chat I know. That is 
this: After caffingtime, if I have any flock proud, 
and hindered from timely caff mg, with former Win¬ 
ters 
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ters povertyjOr evill weather iii calling time,with two 
handles and crooks fitted for the purpofe, I turne up 
dutftock fo peftc red with Bees, and fet it on the 
crown,upon which fo turned with the mouth upward 
I place another empty hive well dreft, and fpelkt, into 
which without any labour, the Swarm that would nor 
depart,and caft,\vill prcfently afeend, bccaufe the old 
Bees have this quality ( as all other breeding crciturcs 
have) to expel! the y ung, v/hen, they have brought 
them up. 

, There will the Swarm build as kindly, as if they 
had of themfclves been calf. But be lure youlay be¬ 
twixt the Hives foine ftraight and cleanly fticke or 
fiiclces,or rather a boord with holes, to keepe them a~ 
funder: otherwife they will joyn their works together 
lb faft.chat they cannot be parted.Il you fo keep them 
afundcr at Michael-tidey.i you like the weight of your 
I warm ( for the goodnclTe ol fwarras is tryed by the 
weight) fo carched, you may fee it by for a ftocke to 
keep. Take heed in any cafe the .rombes be not broken, 
for then the other Bees will fmell tne honey,and fyoyj 
them. This have I tryed to be very profitable lor the 
faving of Beesi 

The Inllrumene hath this forme. ,The great ftraighc 

IJuUXl— f. ■ . . 



piece is wood, the reft are iron dalpes and liailcs, the 
ckfgesare looleinthe StapIes; Tviro men with twoof 
thefq faftened xo the Hive,wi\l eafily'mrb it.up. I , 
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Xtiey gather not till luly ; for then they be difchar. 
gedoFtheir young:, or elle they arc become now 
ftron^ to labour,and now fap in Bovvers is ftrongand 
proudiby reafon of timCjand force of Sun -And now 
allb -in the North(and not before' the hcarbs of grea- 
reft vigour put foeir flovversjas Beans,FenndjBurragc 
Rape, Sec. 

Tlie moft fenfible weather for them, is heat and 
drought,becaulcthe ncfhBee can neither abide cold or 
wet.-and thowres(which they well fore-fee) do inter¬ 
rupt their iabours,unlefre they fall on the night, and 
fo they further them. 

After cafting Time, you iTiall benefit your ftockes 
®io5ne», niuch,if you help them to kill their Di-oans,\vhich by 

all probability and judgmenc,are an idle kind of Bees 
and vvaftfull.Some lay they brced,and have fecn yong 
Droans in raking their honey, which I know is trite. 
But I a-m of opinion j that there are alfo Bees which 
hi VC loft their ftings, and fo beingas it were gelded, 
become idle and great: there is great ule of them^Dem 
^ nutura nihil fecit-fruitra. They hate ihe Bees,ml 
caufe them cafl 'the footer : ■ they never come forth , kit 
Tfdjeft they be over heated: they never come home loadeti. 

■ After cafting time, and vvhen the Bees want meat, you 
foali fee the labouring Bees jafen on them, two, three, or 
four at once, as if they vtere theeves to be led to the Gd- 
lowes,and killing them,they caft out, and dr aw them far 
from home, as batefull enemies.Oav Houfe-wife, if Ihe 
be theKebperofher ownBeesfas ihchad need to be) 
may vvith her bare hand in the heat of the dayfafely 
deftroy in the Hives mouth. Some ufe to- 
j»ards nighty flf^qcdayj to fee before the mouth of 
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the Hive a thin baard^wich little holes^m at which the' 

JdTer Bees may enter,but not the Droansjfb that you 
may kill them at your piealure. 

Snails fpoyl them by night like thievesuheycome fo 
quietly,and'are fo laft,that the Bees fear them not.-Iook- 
early and late, efpccially in a rainyor deweyevening 
or morning.- 

Mice are no lefie hurtfulyand the rather to Hives of 
ftraw : and therefore coverings of ftraw draw them : 
they wil incicher at the mouth, oi' iliear therafelvs an 
hole: the remedy is good Cacs,R.acs-bane, aiid watch¬ 
ing. 

The cleanly hateth the Imoak as poy foil; there¬ 
fore let your Bees ftand nearer your garden,then your 
Brew-houfe orKicchin. 

They faw Sparrowes and Swallowes are enemies to 
5 ^«,but I fee it not. 

‘ More Hives perifh by Winters cold, then by all o- 
ther hurts ; for the Bee is tenderandnice, and onely 
hues in vvarme weather, and dyes in cold : And there" 
fore let my Houfe-wifebe petfwaded, that a warm 
dry houfe before defcribed, is the chiefeli helpe fhe 
can make her Bees again ft this, and m-iny more mif- 
chiefes. Many ule againft cold in winter, to 'ftop vp 
iheir hiue clofe, and fomc fet them in houfes, perlwa- 
ding themfelues, that thereby they relicue their Bees. 

and mavin? is hurtfull.Secondly^ in houfes^ 
going, knocking, and making is noyfome. Thirdly- too 
much heat in an houf ? is unnaturai for them : but lajf- 
ly, andefpecial/y, Fees cannot abide to be fogt clofe 
up. For at every warme feafon of the Sunne they - 
revive, and'living eat, and eating mu ft need >5 purge 
abroad^ (in her houfe; the cleanly Pee will not purge 
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her ielf. judge you what it is for any living creature^ 
no: to diiburdCiT nature. Being llruc up in calme lea- 
loiiSjlay vour ear to the Hive^and y;.u fliall hear them 
var n and yelljas io many hungred pnfoners. There¬ 
fore impound not your Bees, lo profitable and free a 
creature. 

caking 01 Let none Band about three year?, elfe the combes 
Bcts.“ vv’ill be black and knotty, your honey will be thinne 
and uncleanly: and if any call after three yeares, it is 
fudi as have fwarmes and old Bres kept altogether, 
which is great Ioffe. Smoaking with Ragges, Rozen, 
ofBnraftone, raanyufe; fome u'^c drenvning in a 
tub of clean water,and the water vvell brew’d, will b i 
good botchet* Draw oat your'ipelks iramediatly 
with apaireof pinchars,!eft the Wood grow foftand 
fwe!,and fo \vill not be drawn,thcn muft you cut your 
Hive. 

Scramln^ no fire comc near your Honey, for fire foftneth 

honey, ° theWaxeanddroffe, and raikes them rtirme wirluhe 
Honey. Fiie fofcnethjWcakeneth, and hindercth Hony 
for purging.Break your Combes faiali\when the dead 
empty Combes are parted from the loaden Combes 
into a five,bora over a great bowle,or veffel,wuh two 
iiave?,andfo leiitrun two or three diyes. The fooncr 
you tunne it up, the better will it purge. Run your 
IvvarmHoney by it felt, and that U;ail be your beft. 
The elder youi Hives arc, the worfe is your Ho- 
ney. 

yefic!!,' . Ufball ^ effels are of Clay,but after wood be fatia- 
ted with Honey (for it will leake at firft; for Honey 
is marvcBouily fearebing,- ti -c thi^ ke, land therefore 
veituou?.), i ufe it rather, becaufe it will not bpeak.fo 
fobn, with fals, iroffs,'or ocherwife,'asd greater vef- 
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fels of clay will hardly lift. 

' When you ufe your Honey, with a fpoon take off 
che skin which it hath put up. 

And It is worth the regard, that Bees thus ufed, if 
you have but forty ftockes, {hall yceld you more 
commodity cleery than forty Acres of Ground. 
And thus much may fuffice, to make 
good Houfewives love and have 
good Gardens and Bees, 

Beo Lam, 
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, A 

MOST PROFITABLE 
New Treatife^ from approved ex¬ 
perience of the Art of propa¬ 
gating Plants. 

BySiMON Harvvard, 


CHAP. I. 

'tjxArtofpropagatmgPlantSy 

Here are foure forts oFplanting or pro-- 
pagatingjas in laying of (hoots or little 
branches,whiles th^ areyet tender,in' 
fome pit made at their foot, as (ball be 
faid hereafter, or upon a little Ladder 
or Basket of earth,tied to thebottome 
of the branch, or in boariog a Willow thorow, and 
putting the branch of the tree into the hole, as fliall be 
fully declared in the Chapter of Grafting. 

There are likewife feafons to propagate in 5 but the 
bell is in the Spring, and March , when the trees are 
in theFlower,andd0 begintogrowlufty. The young 
planted 
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planted Siens or little Grafts, muft be propagated in 
the beginning of Winter,a foot deepe in the. earth,and 
good manure mingled amongft the earth, which you 
(haftcall forth of the pit,wdierein you mean to propa- 
g^ itjtot^ble itin upon it againe. In like manner, 
your' fupeffluovis Siens, or little Plants muftbeicut 
clofeby the earthjwhen as they grow about Ibme final 
Impe,which we meane to propagate, for they would 
donothing but rot: For to propagate,you muft digge 
the earth round about thetree,that fo your roots may 
be laid in a manner halfebare. Afterwards drawinto 
length thepit on &at fide where you meane to propa' 
gate,and according as you perceive that the roots will 
bebeftabletoyeeld, aiidbe governed in the fame pit, 
to ufethem,andthatwith all gentIeneffe,and.ftopclofe 
your Siens, in fuch fort, as that the wreath which is in 
thgplace w i ie r e it i sgrafted^may be a little lower, than 
the Siens of the new W ood, growing out of the earth, 
even fo high as it pofiible niay be. Ifthe trees that you 
would prcppgaPebe lbq:ie\Vh|t thickjand thereby the 
harderto ply,andlbrhevvh'atfi'ifietoIayiathepit:then 
yen may wet the ftock almoft to themidft,; betwixt 
the roote and the wreathing pi ace, and fo. with gentle 
handlingof it,bow down into the pitthe wopd whiqh 
the grafts have put forth, and that in as 
pafleasyou caujkeeping you, from breakingloFitj,nf-' 
terward lay over the cut^with gummed Wax, or vwth’ 
gravell and land. 


Ghat. 
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Chap. 2. 

Graftj»g in the Barke. 

Rafting intheBark^ isufedfrommid- 
Augiijt ^lo the begimiingofWinter,and 
alfo when the Wefterne-wind begin' 
neth to bloWj being from the 7 of Fe- 
bruary^VLnto the 11 of lune. But there 
muftcarebehad, nottograffein the 
bark in any rawy feafon, becaufeit would wafh away 
ithematter of joyning the one and the other together, 
and to hinder it. 

Grafting in the budde, is ufed in the Summer time, 
from the, end of untill as being the time 
whdi the trees are ftrong and lufty,and full of % and 
leaves. To wit, in a hot Countrey, from the midft of 
j««e,unto the midft of l«(y :but in cold Countries to the 
midft of Augufi^ after fome fmall fhowers of Raine. 

IftheSummerbefo exceedingly dry, as that fome 
treesdoewithold their fap, you muft waite the time 
till it doe retune, '; 

Graft ftom the full ofthe Moonejuntillthefend of 

theold. - 

You may graft in a cleft, without having regard 
to Raine, for the fap will keepe it off. 

Youmaygraft from mid-.rf«^^, tothe beginning , 
of November : Cowes dung with ftraw doth mightily 
preferve the graft. 

It is better to graft in the evening,than the morning. 
The furniture and toolesof a Grafter, are a Bas¬ 
ket to lay his grafts in. Clay, Gravell, Sand, or 
ftrong Earth,todraw over the plants cloven .• Moffe, 
Woollen 
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Woollen doihes, barkesof Willow toioynetothc 
late thingE and earth betbrefpoken; and to keep them 
faft:Oziers to ty againenpon the bark , to keeps 
them firme and faftiguinmedWax^ttydrefl'e and cover 
the ends and tops of thegr^fts newly sut, that (b the 
raine and cold may not hurt them,; neither yet the fap 
ijfing ftom below, be conftrained to retumeagaine 
unto the fhootes. A little Saw orhand-Saw^ tofaw 
ufftheftock of the plants, a little Knife or Pea-knife 
tografie, and to cut and fharpen the grafts, that fo 
the batkemay not pill nor be broken which often 
commcthtopaffe when the graft is full of fap.- You 
{hall cut the graffe fo long,as that it may till the clifFe 
of the plant, and therewithal! it muft be left thicker 
on the bark-fide^ that fo it may fill up both the cliffe 
and ot her, indfions, as any need is to be made, which 
muft be alwayes well ground,; well barhifhed.with- 
outallruft. , Two wedges, the one broad for thick 
trees, the other narrow for lefie and , tender trees, 
both of them ofbox, or fome other hard and fraopth 
woodjor fteele,or ofvery hard iron, that fo they may 
needleftelabourinmaking themfliarpe. ;.'V 
' A. little hand-bill to fet the plants at more liberty, 

by cutting off fuperfluous boughs, helv>d of Jvory, 
Box, ca: BrafflI. 


.CHAP; 
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' e H A p. 3. 

Grafting m the Cleft, 

a He manner of grafting in a deft, to vvi(:,the 
ftock being dov d, is proper not onely to 
trees, which are as great as a mans legs or 
armeSjbut alfo to greater, It is true that be¬ 
ing trees cannot eafily be cloven, in their ftock, that 
therefore it is expedient to make incifion in feme one 
pftheir branches,& not in the maine body,as we fee to 
hepraftiied in great Apple-trees, and great Pearc- 
trees,andaswehave already declared heretofore. 

To graft in the Icft,you muft make choyle of a graft 
that feftill of fap and juyee, but it muft not be,but till 
from ztxsxUnuary until March-. kvA you muft not thus 
graft in any trae that is already buddcdjbecaufe a great 
part of the juyee and fap would be already mounted 
up on high, and rifen to the top, and theredifperfed 
and fcattered hither and thitherjinto every fpring and 
twig, and ufe nothing welcome to the graft. 

You muft like wife be refolved not to gather your 
graft the day you graft in, but ten or twelve dayes be¬ 
fore; for other wife, if you graft it nevy gathered it will 
not be able eafily to incorporate it felfe with the body 
and ftock,where it (hall be grafted; becaufe that fome 
part of it will dry, and by this meanes will be a hinde- 
rance in the ftock to the rifing up of the fap, which it 
(hould commuoerate unto the graft, for the making of 
ittoput forth , and whereas this dried part will fall a 
crumbling,and breaking thorow his rottennefie,it wil 
caufe to remaine a concavitie, or hollow place in tlie 
ftock, which wil be an occafion of a like inconvenience 
I to 
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to be&ll the graft. Moreover,the graft bring new and 
tender, might eafily be hurt of the hands, which are 
ofneceiStyto be tycd about the Stock, tokeepethe 
graft firme and faft. And you muft further fee, that 
your Plant was not of late removed, but that if have 
alreadiefullytaken root. 

When you are minded to graft many grafts into one 
deftjyou muft fee that they be cut in the end all alike. 

Seethat the grafts be of one length, or not much 
differing, and it is enough, that they have three or 
foiueeylets without the wrench ; when the Plant is 
once fawed, and lopped of all his fmall Siens and 
ftiootes round about, as alfo implyed of aUhisbran- 
ches,ifit have many .-then you muft leave but two at 
themoft,beforeyoucometo the cleaving^ of it i then 
put to your little Saw, or your Knife, or other edged 
loolethat is very lharp, cleave it quite thorowthe 
middeft,in gentle and foft fort; Firft, tying the Stock 
very lure, that fo it may not cleave further then is 
nee^;and then put to your Wedges into the cleft un¬ 
till fuch time as you have fet in your grafts, and in 
cleaving of it, hould the Knife with the one hand,and 
the tree with the other, to helpe to keep it from clea¬ 
ving too far. Afterwards put in your wedge of Box 
or Brazil!, or bone at the fmall end, fothat you may 
the bcttertakeit out cgainCjWhen you have fet in your 
grafts. 

§ If the Stock be cloven, or the Barkeloofed two 

much from the wood then cleave it down lower,and 
fet your grafts in , and looke that their incifion be 
fitj'and veryjuftly anfwerabletothecleft:,andtbatthie 
two laps, firft, ofrheplantand graffjbe right and even 
ftt one Pgainft the other, and fohandfomely fitted,as 

that 
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that there may not be the leafl: appearance of any cut 
or cleft. For if they donotthus iumpeone with ano¬ 
ther, they will never take one with another, becaufe 
they cannot work thdr feeming matter, and as it •W'ere 
cartilaguous glue in convenient fortor manner, to the 
gluing of their joynts together. Youmuftlikevvifebe 
warCjnot to make your cleft overthwart the pitch,but 
fbmewbat alide. 

The bark of your Plant being thicker then that of 
your graft , you muftfet the graft fo much the more 
outwardly in the cleft, that fo the two faps may in any 
cafe be joyned, and fet right the one with the other, 
but the rinde of the plant muft be fomewhat more out 
then that of the grafts or cloven fide. 

To the end that you may not faile of thiiworke 9- 
of imping, you muft principally take heed, not to o- 
ver-cleave the Stocks of your Trees. Butbeforeyou 
widen the cleft of your wedges, binde and go about 
the Stock with two or three tumes , and that with an 
Ozier, clofe drawn together, underneath the fame 
place, where you would have your cleft to endjthat fo 
your Stock cleave not too far, which is a verie ufu- 
all caufe of the mifcarrying of grafts, in afmueh as - 
hereby the cleft ftandeth fo wid,e and open, as that it 
cannot be (hut, and fo not grow together againe ^ but 
in the meane time fpendcth it felfe, and breatheth out 
all his life in that place, which isthecaufethatthe 
Stock and the Graft are both fpilt. And this falleth 
out moft often in Plum-trees, 6c branchesoEtrees. You 
muftbecarefull to joynthe rinds of your grafts,, and 
plant?,that nothing may continue open,tothe end that 
the wind,moiftureoftheclayor rain,lunningupon the 
graftcdplace,donotgetin:whenthepIantclevethyery 
I 2 ftraight 
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ftraight, there is not any danger nor ha rdtitfle in flo- 

lo- ping down the Graft. IfyouJeave it fomewhatune' 
ven, or rough in fome places,fo that the laps both of 
the one and of the other may the better grow, and be 
gIued-tQgether,when your grafts are once well joyned 
to your Plants, draw out your wedges very foftly, left 
you difplace them againe,you may leave there within 
the cleft {bmefmall end of a wedgeofgreehewood, 
^ing it very dofe with the head of the Stock-: Some 
raft give into thecleft^foniefugarj and Ibme gummed 
Wax. - . 

II. Ifthe Stock of the Plant whereupon you intendto 

graft, be not fo thick as your graft ^ you lhall graft it 
after the falhion of a Goats foot, makea cleft in the 
Stock of theplant,not<lire<ft,but byas^and that fmooth 
and even, not rOugh : then apply and iflakeM thete- 
tOjthegfaft with ail his bark on, aftd ahftveriftg tO thC 
bark of thePIatit. This being done, cover thte place 
with the fat earth and mofle oftheWoOdstyedtbge- 
therwithaftrong band:ftick apbleofWoOd by it,fo 
keep itfteadfaft. i 


. Chap. 4. 

a%ntch2cn 

gj ^^MSg^ aNgraftiiigafterth'e mafthet of i Scut- 
cheobj, you fha^l hot vafy nor differ 
mS g much Froih that '^fhe Flute br Pipe, 

^^^^K-fa¥e only that theScutcheoxllike graft 
^^^J^^^ hdvirigpne eylet, Ss theftflierhath, 
y St the ■ tvbbd oFthe tred thereupda 
the Scutcheon-likegraft is g'rafted^hath not any khob, 
of buddCj hs the Woo'd fvhareupbn thegraft is graf- 
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ted , after the manner of a Pipe. 

In Summer when the trees are well replenilhed 12, 
with fap 3 and that tfieir new Siens begin to grow 
fomewhat hard 5 youfhalltake afhooteat theendctf 
thet^iefe branches of fome noble and reclaimedtreej 
whereof you would faine have fome fruit, and not 
many of his old ftore or wood, and from thence raife 
a good eylet, thetaile and all thereofto make your 
graft. But when you choofe, take the chickeft, and 
groffeft, divide thetaile in the middcft, before you 
do any thbg elfe, calling away the leafe (if it be not 
a pear-plum-tree : for that would have two or three 
leaves) without removing any more of the faid taile: 
afterward with the point of a lharpe knife,cut offthe 
Bark of the faid Ihoote, thepattereeofalhieldyofthe 
length ofanaile. 

1 -In which there is onelyone eylet higher then the 13 . 
middeft together, with the refidue of the taile which 
you left bchinde : and for the lifting up of the faid 
fflaft in Scutchcon,after that you have cut the bark of 
8 ie Ihoote round about,withowt cuttinig ofthewogd 
within, you mull take it gently with your thumbe, 
and in putting it away you mull prefleupon the wood 
from which you pull it, that lb you may bring the 
bud and all away together with the Scutcheon : for 
if you leave it behinde withyhe wood,:, then werethe 
Scutcheon nothingwOrth. ; Youlhalllinde out ifthe 
Scutcheon be nothing worth, if lookingwithin when 
it is pulled away from the wood of the fame fuite,you 
hndeitto have a hole within, butmoremanifeftly,if 
the bud do Hay behinpe in the Wood, which ov^htto 
have bin in the Scutcheon, 

Thus your Scutcheon being well railed and taken 

‘is. 
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; out fretting ofit, ^veauniiilyw have cut theback 
of the tree where you would graft it, and looke that 
k beicut without .^ny wounding of the wood within, 
atteEtkeihaiinet of a Grutch.,, but fomewhat tohgcj; 
thenlthe Seuieheoa^hat you have to fet in k,aaditt do 
plaeecattiijgithe>Wv od within 5 after you made 
incifion', you muft Open kjand make itgape wideon 
both fidcs j but in all manner of gentle handling,aed 
that witbdittleSizersof bone,and (bpatatiag thewood 
and the bartai little; within, even fo nmqhyout 
Scutcheon .is ia.length and breadth ; you flmft take 
heed that in ddinghereof, youdonothuftthebarlf. 

This done tdke yonr Scutcheon by the end,, and 
yOurtaileAvWchyotthavedeftremaiftibff;^ aridipirtiMJ^ , 
15 • to your incifion made in your tree, fiftk^ uprfojffc^ 
y&WrtWo; fides of the-HK^ioa wkbyOur'faid Sefers 
of bone,! and casfe the &id Scutcheon t&^ytie;, and 
fie as blofe as 'inay beC, With the Woodeff the tr^ 

.0fy2ff^deS^G0t:St;let tbeuppeftf part of youE.Sctrf^ 
ehe<Si>lie'bbfeun.to;the upperend of your incifion,or 
tekeofyoarfaid.tr€e .- afterward bhide your.SCut- 
eheok about with a bande pf Hempe,. as thick as a 
^ ofa quill i moi'e of defle; according as your tree 
great^ taking ;thfe 'U^pejoidiatnid-i' 
^^:'40>die-dpld.«lhtttekherIpafi?ii(9itfiJayipet^^ 
lafeTayfce j^ndciwreatKqg aadbbdiog of fbefaid 
Seutch^nintotbeinGifioa wh freehand not be 

' tied too -ftraiti for that would Jie^it ftooxtaking 
thb'»ynihg-bfJbCione ■ UefaigllnAi. 

died thereby, and neither!^hi^TS 5 Ut<ah^,riiKa'jy.d 
be nioifletwetlS3a4die,B]ord)ufl:- 


,5gj0ok. li^ 

ly tG>iip.4e ^hjem jog^ther, bgin,gtj.the;bafkfic^ ,cf' 
tfejgi l’rgev iiight Gveragajaft|thejG^ 44 j 6 ft of tlieiaei- 
fion 5 and from thence come fGrwatditojGynethem 
hefore, above tb? eyl^ apd taite\oft|}e S^Btchjgon, 
pf difmpe, fp of^as tsyo finds 

.RiMV-5 frjpi" .thwGerfiturnjng.baci|: 3 g^o^.come 
=@feGUtAp 4 ;ti?: It, ljkewife-Hnd« jtjhe.^} ;, ;apd 

dhps G,aift,^bout your band ftill back ward 8c ford ward, 

.tjfttill tbg whole cleft ofthe.ipcifipn be covered abpye 
bcjpw wlththeifuid jHTempe the eylet opely .ex- 
-eeptediapd Ids tayle which, tnj^iEbitbc.Gpyered at;^; ‘7 • 

J^dSyJ^'Wyj- fell awfty jppe part ,after- apptber j' -And 
ithat ihortly after the ingrafting, if fa be theSeufphe- 
on will take. Leave your!trcesapd SGutchepi3sthus 
bwsd,' for the fpaceofGnemonerb^ a.ndtJrejthieker, 

4 gbsatdeale lon^r time. A&erw^^rdloojsf themP- 
ver^ and. if you perceive them to grow together, uh- 
;tyethm , orat the Icaftwifecut the H<fm,pebehande 
them, and leave them uncovered. Cut alibyour 
branch two or three fingers above that, fo theimpe 
may prdfper the better -• and thus let them reojainp 
tiligfterWinter, about the mpufith;of 4 £ir<?/ 4 ’.afid 

ApriU , y. 'yy , ■. . 'i^r ' 

If you perceive that your budde of your Scutche¬ 
on do fwell and come forward ; then cut of the tree 
three .fingers or thereabouts, above the Scutcheon-: ^ ‘ 
for if.it be.cnt off too ueere.the Scutcheon,, at fuch 
N.timeasitputteth forth his firft,bloflbme, it would 
be a’ means greatly tolhinder the flowingofit, and 
caufe alfo thatit fliould not thrive and profper fo well . 
after that one yeare is paft, and that the fhoote begin - 
neth to be ftrong: beginning to put forth the fecond 
bud and blofome , you muft go forward to cut off 
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in byas-wife the three fingers in the topofthetreCj 
which you left there,when you cut it in the Year going 
before,as hath bin laid. 

When your flioote fliall have put forth a great 
tieale of length, you muft fticke downie there, even 
hard joyned thereunto, little ftakes, tying them to¬ 
gether very gentlie and eafili^and thefe lhall ftay your 
Ihootes and prop them up, letting the windefrom 
doing any harme unto them. Thus you may graft 
whiteRofesinred,aad redin white. Thusyoumay 
graft two or th^ Scutcheons ; provided that they 
be all of one fide : for they will not be fet equallie to¬ 
gether in height becaufe then they would be all 
fta^elings, neither would they bee direftlieoneo- 
20. veranothet; forthelowerwouldftay therifingupof 

the lap of the tree j -and fothbfe above fliould con- 
fume in jjemirie, and undergoe the aforeCiid&conve- 
ftiencc. • YOu muftriofei that theScufdieon which is 
gathered from the Sien of a tree whole fruit is fowre^ 
muftbe'eut in fijuare forme, • atidnof intheplainefe- 
ihimi of a Si^tcheon. ■ It is ordinary to graffe the fweet 
'Quince-tree, baftard peach-tree, Apricock-tree, lu- 
jube-tree, fowre Cherry-tree , fweet Cherry-tree, 
and Cheftnut-tree, after this falhion, howbeitthey 
might be grafted in the cleft more eafilie, and more 
profitably5although divers be of a contraryopinion,as 
tbusbefl:; Take the graftsof fweet Qaince'-tree, and 
baftardpeach-tree, bfthefaireft wood, and beftTed 
that you can finde, growing upon the wood of two 
•I. yearso!d,becaufethe wood isnot Ibfirmenorfolidas 

theothersrandycufballgrafte them upon fmallplura- 
tre^ flocks,being ofthethickhes of onesthumbejtbefe 
you lhall cut after the falhion of a Goats foote .• you 
■ I lhall 
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fhall not go about to tnakethecleft of any tnore.'fides 
then one 5 being about a foot high from the ground 5 
you muft open it with your fmall wedge: and being 
thus grafted, it will feemc to you that it is open but of 
one fide 5 afterward you fhall wrap it up with a little 
Moffe, putting thereto fomegummediWaXjOr GUie, 
and binde it up with Oziers>to keepe it futeti becaufe 
the flock is not ftrong enough it f^eto hold it, and 
you fhall fumifh it every manner of way as others are 
dealt withall.-thisis moftprofitablei;<„;, ;; 

_ Thetpft&of ^ nf :i 

All Moneths are good to graft in,: (the Monethof 
oSfobersad Noz/ewier onlie excepted)Bufc comimonliey 
graft at that tiine of the Winterji i when the • fap begin- 
ethtortfe. 

In a cold Countrey graft later, and in a warme 
Countrey earlier. 

The beft time generall is from the firft of Febuxrjf^ 
untillthe firftofMrf/. 

The grafts muft alwaies be gathered, in the old of 
theMoone. 

Forgraftschoofe fhootsofa YeareoId,oratthefur“ 
thermoft two Years old. 

Ifyoumuftcarriegrafts far,prickthemintoaTur- 
nep newlie gatheredyorJay earth about the ends. 

If you fet ftones#f'iommes, Almonds, Nutsj, or 
Peaches; Firft,let them lie a littlein theSun,and rlicn 
fteepe them in Milk or Water,thr€e or foure daies be¬ 
fore you put them into the earth. 

Drie the JCernels of Pippins 5 and fow them in the 
mdoth'sveff/l!er. 
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'the Ait^&ffi[ 0 f 4 gatmg flants Roolt ^ 

. lie. iftraoe of a PJiimJttee muftfbei^ a foot 4 ^e|)e 

mlSiwaaf^rjiDrireiw^ l' 

The Date-ftooe amft be the great find down» 
wards,two£u!»ts<le^tn<beea«ih,iQ apkce eojidb- 
edwiAdung.' . r 

, P^Vfl»newjquidiie fet aftetithf 

Frajbisi^i^ ilbiae ^aantit^ oftheifileSiof tbeiPfiaiQh 

tietraipiog abc^^tbe 

•- :H^yc««alllBwrd«ttoiKeKceUent,graft itafterward 
upon sa Amond. trfflL ; . ^ 

Thelittle Siens of Ghe^-trees, grown thick with 
haire,tQts, and ^w up from the 

roots of tte great Chetry-trees, being removed, do 
^)ow better feoaer riisa tbey which come of 
frobesti»]t tb^jnufrbeiemoved andplanted while 
thejrarebuttwoorjfhreeyears dld,th«)raxichesmufr 
beloppai. w ' 
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THE, 

HVSEAND M^AiSrs 

FRyiTFULL ORCHARD. 


Fot te tt\it ordtering jtif ail forts of 

Fruits ift their due feafons : howi double 

increafe commeth by care in gathering year after 
jyear:asalfo thebef^ wayofcarriagebyland / 

! . orby water,withtheir^refervadon .. 

- . ■ fpriongeft copttniiance.,,:': ji- j'; 

all ftoneFraitjGherries are the firft chmies- 
to be gathered of wbiebj though 

wercckon foure forts iiEHgliJh'04* 
mjhyGhfeffyne zvA Black,, yetate ^ 
they reduced to two,the.early, and 
the ordinary : the early arethofe 
whofe grafts c^lme fofofrom Fr<?«ce 
and Vlanders^ Sc are how ripe with us in Jlfi^rthe ordi¬ 
nary is our own naturall Cherry,and is not ripe before 
J««e, they muft be carefully kept from Birdi, ei- 
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ther with nets, noife, or other induftrjr. 

Gathering of They arc'uot all ripe at once, nor may be gathered 
Cherries. at oHce, therefore with a light Ladder, made to hand 
ofit feifejWithout hurting theboughes, mount to the 
: tre^and with a gathering hook , gather thofe which 
beftdl ripej and pat them hitp your Cherry-pot, or 
Kybzey hanging by your fidCjOr upon any bough you 
pleafCjand be fure to break no ftalk, but that the cher¬ 
ry hanges by; and pull them gently, lay them downe 
tenderly^nd handle them as little as you can. 

To carry For the conveyance or portage pf Cherries, they 

cherrite- arcbcft to becarried in broad Baskets likefives, • with 
fmgothyeeldingbottomes, only two broad laths go¬ 
ing along the bottome.* and ifyoudotranfpbrtthem 
by (hip, or boat, let not the fives befilled to the top, 
left letting ohie u^n another, you brti^e and hurt the 
Cherriesrifyoucarrie'^y horle-back', th^ panniers, 
well lined with Feame,and packtfullahd cloft 'iV 'the 
bcftandfafeft may. 

Now for the gathering of all other ftone fruit, as 
^erftaoc- jijertgrines, 'ApricOcks, Peaches , Peare-plumbes, 
Damfons,Bullas,and fiich like,although in their feve- 
rall kinds,they feem not to be ripe at pnceon one tree: 
yet when any is ready to drop from the tr« jlhpugh 
the other feem hard, yet they may idfcb^gi^|r^ 
for they have received the full fubftao^q^t|[e,t^\caii 
« give them 5 and therefore the day being fairej 

dew drawn away 5 letup your Ladder^ and asyou ga¬ 
thered your Cherries, fo gather them: Onely .in the 
botomes ofyour large fives, where you part them; you 
fhall lay- Nettles, and likewifein the top, for that 
^;vill ripen thofethat are moft unready. 

Tn.gathering of Peares are three things oblerved : 
: - to 
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to gather for expence, for tranfportation ,or to fell to Gathering of 
the Apothecary. If the expence, and your own ufe, 
then gather them as foon as they change, and are as it 
were half ripe, and no more but thofe which are chan¬ 
ged ,letting the reft hang till they change alfo :for thus 
they will ripen kindly, and not rot fofoone, as if 
they were full ripeat the gathering. But ifyourPeares 
be to be tranfported far either by Land tir Water, 
then pull one from the Tree, and cut k in the mid- 
deft, and if you finde it hollow about the choare, 
and the kernell a largefpacetoliein .• although no 
Pearebereadyto drop from the Tree, yet then they 
may be gathered, and then laying them on a heape 
one upon another, as of neceffity they muftbefor 
tranfportatxon,they will ripen of themfelveSjand eate 
kindly: but gathered before,they willwither^fhrinke 
and eate rough , lofing not only their taft, but beau- 
tie. 

Now for the manner of gathering^albeit fome climb 
intothetreesby the boughes,and fome by Ladder,yet 
both is amiffe: the beft way is wkh the Ladder before 
fpoken ofjWhich ftandeth of it felfe,with a basket and 
a line,which being foil,you muft gently let down,and 
keeping the firing ftill in your hand, being emptied, 
drawitupagaine, and fofinifli your labour, without 
troubling your felfe,or hurting the Tree. 

Now touching the gathering of A pples , it Gathering of 
is to bee done according to the ripening of the ^pp*”- 
fruit y your Summer Apples firft , and the Winter 
aften 

For Summer fruit, when it is ripe, fome will drop 
from the TfeCjand Birds will be picking at them .* But 
if you cut one of the greeneft, and finde. it as was 
fliew^d. 
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fiiew’d you before of the peare : then you iriayga, 

■ ther them j . and in, the houfc they will comsi to their 

ripeneffeandpetfeaion. For your Winter fioit,you 
fcall know the ripenefle by the obletvation before 
fhewed-5 but it muft be gathered in a faire,Suhnie,and 
drie day,' itrthe waine ofthe Moone,and no Wind in 
theEaft,alfoa&eirthe:deawisgone away rfortheleaft 
wet of moyfture will, make them fubjeft to rot and 
mildew : allb you muft have an aprone to gather in, 
and toempty into the great baskets, and a hooke to 
^irat?the boughesutito ycfu, which you cannot reach 
Wthy<^ ha^sat'eafei cheapron isto bean Ellevfif 
ate way, loopt up to your girdle, foasitmayferve 
fcHreither hand without any trouble : and wl^n it is 
folljUnlpofeoneofyouf toopes, and emptipSt gentlie 
intothe gireatbasket, forin throwir^thandowne 
i:oughly,thdrown ftalkes may prick thdn^and thofe 
wbidiareprickt,will ever rot. Againe, you muft ga^ 
tharyour fruit dean without leaves or brunts,becan(e 
the one hurts the tree, for every burnt would be a 
ftalke for fruitto grow upon: the other hurts thefruit 
bybrufing^and pricking it as it is laid together, and 
there is nothing foonerrottetb fruit, then thegreene 
. and withered leaves lying amongftthemineither muft 
you gather them without any ftalke at all ; for fuch 
fruit willbegin to rot where the ftalk ftood. 

T f hetai- Fcrfiich fruit as falicth from the trees,and afcnot 
gathaed, they muft not beelayd with the gathered 
frait.-andoffallingsthereare two forts; one that falls 
through ripenefle,and they are beft, and may be kept 
■^obake orroaft- theotherwindfals, andbeforethey 
are ripe ; and they muft be fpent as they are gathered 
of elfe they will wither'and come to nothing and 
' • . ' ■ ithere- 
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herefore it is not good by any meanes to beate downe 
fruit with Poales, or to carry them in Carts loofe and 
jogging, or in facks where they may be bruifd. 

When your fruit is gathered, you fhall lay them' Carriage of 
in deepe • Baskets' of Wicker, which lhali containe 
foureorfixebulhels, and fo betweene two men, car¬ 
ry them to your Apple-Loft, and in fliooting or lay¬ 
ing them downe, be very carefull' that it be done with 
al) gentlenefle, and leafure, laying every fort of fruit 
feverallbyitfelfe: butif therebewant of roome ha¬ 
ving fo many forts that you cannotlay them feverally, 
then fuch fome fruite as is neerett in' tafte and colour, 
and of Winter finite 3 fuch as will tafte alike, may if 
rieedTrequire, be laid together,; and in time you may 
feperate them; as Iball be {hewed hereafter.: But if 
your fruit be ,gathered faire'from your Apple-Loft, 
then muft the bOttomes of ybur Baskets Ire lined with 
greene Feme, arid draw the ftuborae ends of the 
fame through the Basket, that none but the foftleafe 
may touch the fiuit, and likewife cover the tops of 
the Baskets With Fernealfo, and draw fmall cord o- 
verit, that the Feme may not fall away, nor the 
fruitefcatterout, or joggeup and downe: and thus 
you inay carr y fruite by Land or by Water, by Boat, 
or Cart, as farre as you pleafe •• and; the Ferhe^^ doth 
notonely keepe them from bruifing, but alfo ripens' 
them, efpeciallyPea'res. When your fruit is brought 
to your Apple Loft of ftore-houfe, if yOu finde 
themnotripened enough, thto lay them in thklcer 
lieapesuponFearne, arid coverthem'with Feme ^ 1 - 
fo; and wheii'they are, neefe' ripe,;then uiicbver 
them,, add make the. h’eapsrthjriner, fo astheayre 
may paflethorow them.- and if you will not haften 
• K. the 
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the ripening of them , then lay themonthe boords 
vyithout any Fearne at all Now for^ihter,or long 
lafting Pearcs, they may bee packt either in Feme or 
Straw, and carried whither you- pdeafe j and heeing 
come to the journeys end muft belaid.upofweet ftraw- 
but beware the rooine bee not too wiirme,- nor v^indie 
and too ccole,for both are hurtfoll: but in a temperate 
place, where they may have ayre,but'not too much. ' 

Of-wardens.' vy ardciis are to be gathered, earned, packt,and lid 

as Winter Peares are, )i ■ , i ,. A 

OfMediers. Medlers areto be gathered about Miclixeimxs^ ' ^ 

terafrofthath touchttfaeaif atwhichtimethey^afcdii, 
their full growth, and willthenhe droppingfioii) 
tree,,but net^r ripe upon jfae tree. When they are 
X - gathered, theymuft be. laid inn basket, fivej barMl, 
oranj.fiachcaske, & wrapt about with woollen cloths, 

under, over, and on all Irdes, and aWb dome waiglrf 
laid upoQ them, with a boord betweeae .• for except 
they be brought into a heatythey wil never ripen kind- 

ly ortafteyvell. ‘ ; . , : . iu 

. Noyfvvhen they have Ijunetillybuthinkefomeof 
themberipe,therip^, fttllasthey ripaa, muftbeta-. 
ken from the reft: therefore povvre them out into a- 
nother fiveor basket leafiirely, that/o you may well 
finde tbetn that be ripeft, letting the'hard one fall into 
Ae other basket, and thofe which be ripelaidalide; 
the.othertlatbehalfripe,lereralfo intoa third fiveor 
bask€t:f<K if the ripeandhalfc ripe bekept together, 
theone will be mouldy, before the other be ripe : And 
thus doe, till all bethroughly ripe. 

Of Qijipcet. Quinces fliould not be laid with other finite 5 for ‘ 

thefentisoffenfivebothtpotherfiruite, and tothofe 
thatkeepethefriutorcomeamongftthem; therefore 

lay 
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lay them by themfelves,upon fweet ftraw, where they 
may have ay re enough: they muftjbe packt like Med- 
lers, and gathered with Medlers. 

Applesmuft bepackthi WheatorIl.ye-ftraWj*^ndin To pack Ap- 
maunds or baskets lyned with the fame, and being gen- P*'*’ 
tly handled, will ripen with fuch packing and lying to¬ 
gether,if fcverall forts of apples be packt in one maund 
or basket, then betweene every (brt, lay fweet ftrawe 
of apretty thickneffe. 

..'Apples muft notbepowred out, but with careand 
leafure: firft,the ftrawpicktcleane from them, &then 
, geritjly , take out every faverall fort, and place them by 
themfdvesvbutiffor want of room you mixe the forts 
together,then lay thofe together that are of equallaft- 
ing-butif they have all onetafte, then they need no fe- 
paratibrt. Applesthatarenotoflike colours (hould not 
,V be laid together, and if any fuchbemingled,letitbea- 
mendedyand thofewhich are firft ripe, let them be firft 
lpenv,and to that end, lay thofeappies together, that 
are ofonetimeof ripening:and thus you muft ufePip¬ 
pins alfo, yet will they endure bruifes better than other 
fruit,and whjlft they are green will heale one another. 

Pippins though they grow of one tree, andiaone nifecnccir, 
ground, yet fome will laft better then other fome, and fniit- 
feme will be bigger then others of the fame kinde, ac¬ 
cording as they have more or lelfe of the Sun, or more 
or lefle of the droppings of the trees or upper branches: 

, therefore let every one make moft of that fruit which 
isfaireft, andlongeft lafting. Againe, the largenefle 
and goodnelle of fruitc confifts in the age of the tre;: 
for as the tree iesreafethjfo the fruite increafeth in big- 
nefle, beauty,-taftcj and firmnelfe .• and otherwife, 
asitdecreafeth, 
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If you be to trafport your fruitfaire by water, then 
Tr^fponing' provide Tome drye hogges-heads or battells, and packe 
&uir by warcr. ^ ppIes,one by one with your hand,thar no emp 

ty place may be leftjto occafion fogging 5 and you muft 
line your veffel at both ends with fine fweete ftrawjbut 
not the fides, to avoid heat: and you muft bofea do¬ 
zen holes at either end, to receive ay re fo mudh the 
better 5 and by no meanes let them take wet. Sopae 
ufe, that tranfport beyound feas,to fhut the fruiteun- 
der hatches upon ftraw: but it is not fo good, if caske 
maybegotten. 

When roi to It is not good to ttanlport fruitein March, when the 

naafport fruit- ^jndeblowesbitterly, nor in frofty weather, neither 
in theextremeheateof Summer. 

To convey If the quantity be fmall you would carry, then your 

“ may carry them Doflers or Panniers, provided they 
be ever filled dole, and that .Gherriesand Pearesbe 
lined with greeiie Fearne, and Apples: with fweete 
ftraw;andthat,butatthebottomesandtops^ noton 
thefides. , ■ 

Roomejfor Winter fruite muft lye neitheirtoohot, nortoo 
cold ; too clofe, nor too open: for all are offenfive. A 
lowe roome or Cellar that is fweet, and either boor- 
ded or paved, and not too dole, ’is good, from chriji- 
ff/as till March randroomes that are feeled overhead, 
and from the ground, SiXt good ^tom March ti][ May: 
then the Cellar againe, from till The 

apple loft wouldjbe-;feeled.or;boorded, which'if it 
want, take the longeft Rye-ftraw, and raifeit againft 
thewalles,,tomakea fence as high as the fruite lyeth; 
and let it be no thicker then to keepegSrefruite from 
the wall, which beir^moyft, may doe hurt, or if not 
moift, then the duft: is offenfive. 

There 
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There arc fome fruite which will laft but untill All- 
hdlantide: they muft Be laid by themfelves,thenthofe Sorting of j 
which will laft till chrijimas , by themfelves : then 
thofe which will laft till it be Candlemas , by them¬ 
felves •• thofe that will laft till Shrovetide, by them¬ 
felves : and Pippins, Apple-Iohns, Peare-maines, and 
Winter- Ruftettings, which will laft all the yeere by . 
themfelves. , 

Now if you fpy any rotten truite myourheapes, 
pick them out, and with a Tray for the purpofe, fee 
you turne the heapes over, and leave not^ tainted Ap¬ 
ple in them, dividing the hardeft by themfelves, and 
the broken skinned by themfelves to be firft fpent, and 
the rotten ones to becaft away j and ever as you turne 
them,and picke them,under-lay them with frefh ftraw 
thus ftiallyou keep them fafe for yourufe, whicho- 
therwifewouldrotfuddenly- 

Pippins,‘lohn-Apples, Peare-maines, and fuch TJmeofnir- 
like long laftiug fruite, need not to be turned till the 
weeke before clrifimas, unlefle they bemixtwitho- 
ther of riper kinde, or that the fallings be alfo with 
them, or much of the firft ftraw left amongft them : 
thenext time of turning is at shrove-tide, and after 
that once a moneth till Whitfon-tide 5 and after that, 
once a fortnight :j and ever in the turning, lay your 
heapes lower and lower, and your ftraw very thinne 
provided you doe none of.this labour in any great 
fi-oft, except it be ina clofe Celler. At every thawe,- 
all fruite is moyft, and then they muft not be touched: 
neither in rainy weather, for then , they will be danke 
alfo .• and therefore at fuch feafons it is good to fet 
open your windowes, and doores, that the ayre 
mav havefree paffageto dry them, as at nineof the 
^ Kg clocke ' 
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-elocke in the fore-noone in Winter i and at fixe in 
thefore-noone^and at eight at night in Summer; one. 
ly in M^irckja^tn not your windowes at all. 

All lading fruite, after the middefl: of be- 
ginne to wither^ becaufe then they waxe dry, and the 
moifture gone, which made them looke pliimpe; 
they mufl: needes wither, and be fmaller; and 
nature decaying, they mufl: needes rot. 

And thus much touching the 
‘ orderingof fruites. - 
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WiUimWilfdniotloKN H 
in St. CbuTcb-jittrd, 1648. 





